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(THE BEVEREND FAULKNER GRESHAM IN NEW PLUMAGE.] 


DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE HORSE FAIR, 


We left Mr. Hilhouse quite decided to take 
the Rev. Faulkner Gresham as his helper in 
the parish, and before he left the room he 
engaged him by letter. 

The young man was unable to come to 
Market Glenton until the very day before the 
rector, his wife, and daughter should go away; 
or, 8o he said. 

All had been arranged by letter. The curate 
was to have a salary of a handred and fifty 
pounds a-year, and was to live at the pga 
with Mr, Hilhouse’s sister and daughter ; 

Salas Bi pane deals sats 

ons upon ts of discipline, especially 
concerning the conduct of his daughter 
Marion 


_ if Miss Hilhouse were to see the faintest 
signs of flirtation between Marion and Mr. 
Gresham, or any one else, she was to commn- 
nicate with him at once. 





One Sunday only was left of the Rector's 
time at Market Glenton, and he made good 
use of it. 

Once every year it was Mr. Hilhouse's cus- 
tom to have a “‘ Condemnation Sunday,” upon 
which, if he did not actually give the names 
of the transgressors in the parish, he at an 
rate pointed them out so plainly in word- 
painting that no one could fail to fix the cap 
upon the right head—indeed, he had been 
known, in ing cases of sin, to condemn 
the sinner by name. 

This Sunday was greatly dreaded by the 
people of Market Glenton, and Mr. Hilhouse 

been entreated to give up the practice, but 
without the least effect. 

And now, just when they thought they were 
safe, not only from this one especial class of 
sermon but all others from their pastor for 
some months at least, and were looking for- 
ward to something new, Mr. Hilhouse burst 
u them with such a discourse as made 

faces hot and their backbones cold. 

It proved the worst ‘‘ condemnation sermon” 
he had ever preached. 

As the people went home they talked of it, 


not in whispers, but loudly, as those talk who 
cannot repress their indignation, and the re- 
marks upon their minister's discourse were 
not all made in love. 

Well, that Sunday, like every other day, 
passed, followed by the Monday, and the 
Tuesday, and the Wednesday. 

On the Thursday morning the fly was 
ordered to take the travellers on to the first 
stage of their journey, the station. 

On the Wednesday Mr. Gresham was to 
arrive, but he had omitted in his letter to 
mention at what hour Mr. Hilhouse was to 
expect him. 

It was market day, and the town was all 
astir, and even more lively than usual, for it 
was the monthly horse fair into the bargain. 

Upon the rough stones around the market- 
place in the open space a stirring scene was 
enacting. 

About a hundred ponies and a few horses 
were standing there, all hnddled together in 
an inextricable medley of heads and tails, all 
hopelessly mixed. 

The former had been driven from the Welsh 
mountaine, and were shoeless and unbroken; 
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but so long as they were en masse they 
showed no fear whatever. 

They were being offered for sale by three 
men, rough-looking fellows, but with a certain 
quaintness and even picturesqueness in théir 
dress, which cet them aparf from the usual 
hoi polloi. 

Notice had been given as to the hour of the 
sale, and the chief of these men stood with a 
long staff in his hand, surmounted by a pink 
glazed calico flag. 

He gave orders for one of the ponies to have 
the halter on, and indicated the one he selected 
to an athletic looking young fellow wearing 
an orange felt sombrero, pulled well down to 
the back of the neck. 

The ponies were standing, resting their 
heads upon each other’s necks and backs in 
perfect confidence, as quiet as possible; but 
when the man advanced towards them they 
all with one consent struggled round, with 
their tails towards him—thus in their own 
fashion declaring him to be their enemy, al- 
though they showed no sign of. kicking. 

It was a roan cob which had been pointed 


out, an animal of some fourteen hands high, |} 


and all the others seemed to be perfectly aware 
that he had been selected, and he was himself 
evidently conversant with the fact, for he 
commenced a tortuous route in and out 
amongst his fellows, over the necks and tails 
of the little ones, and around the flanks of the 
—. until it became almost impossible 
to out where he really was, im that moving 
mass of horseflesh, especially as the others 
seemed to be helping to cover his flight, 
closing quickly around him wherever he went. 


Bat he of the orange-hued sombrero was not | 


to be baulked. 


Stéeadily he pursued, with rope-halter in. 


hand, gathered up ready to throw lasso. wise 
over the pony’s head ; but the difficulty was to 
get within reach of him. 

Again and again he appeared to be quite 
close to him, but a sudden movement of the 
kaleidoscopic mass, and the animal he sought 
had somehow got over to the other side. 

To do the youth justice, he was evidently 
accustomed to his work, and showed wonder- 
ful patience in following up the cob, and not 
once did he strike any one of thém. 

Suddenly he sprang spread-eagle fashion 
upon the backs of the closely-packed animals, 
and, Scrambling over them with wonderful 
agility, nearly secured the roan, but the lasso 
fell short, and the ponies struggled so that he 
sank into the midst, his orange hat in the 
thick of them, and by the time he could look 
around him the roan had reached the outer 
circle, 

But patience overcomes most difficalties, 
and again he let the lasso fly, this time more 
successfully. A short but sharp struggle 
ensued. 

The cob, finding himself a captive, reared 
frightfully, and it was a case of touch-and-go 
whether the halter could be sufficiently 
tightened up to hold him; but the question 
was decided by the sudden passing of the 
rope through the animal's mouth and fasten- 
ing it there. 

Then he led the poor little beast ont, the 
picture of astonishment at such unaccustomed 
treatment, for never before had he had « halter 
on, having led a life of happy freedom among 
his native mountains, 

His comrades gazed after him, wondering 
what was to be his fate, with raised heads, 
indicating their surprise, and the captive was 
led away from them. 

Then the chief man came before him with 
his pink flag, and the poor creature started 
back in terror. 

Pi Poor thing, how they are frightening 
him!” cried Mrs. Charlton. “I cannot bear 
to see animals tormented with no object.” 

She was going down to the Rectory to say 
good-bye, and Marion Hilhouse was with 

er. 

‘‘Have you never seen them tame these 
ponies?” said the latter. ‘Then come in- 
side Mr. Brown’s doorway. He will let us 


stand there, for papa would be angry if he 
chanoed to see us watching im the street, and 
the sight is worth seeing. The pink flag is 
not used to frighten the horse, but to prove 
that its sight is good. See! they are 
it again.” , 

The action was repeated many times, then 
the flag was hung about his head, shaken down 
his flanks, and round his hind-quarters, with 
a great deal of crackling and rustling of the 
pink calico, while sharp shouts rang out from 
the man’s voice. 

“Halloo, halloo!’' and the poor pony 
reared and plunged with terror, but, curious 
to relate, it never once kicked, 

Then the youth with the orange sombrero 
led him forth, and the flag was shaken behind 
him once more and away he flew, galloping up 
the town, with the man running by his side 
at full speed, but the terrified beast was too 
fast for him, and having pulled him over, at 
length broke free. 

“ He is off to Clitheroe,” cried the delighted 
bystanders. ‘‘ We shall not sce him again.” 

Elsie Charlton was quite excited, and could 
a stay within the shelter of the shop 


“Tam #oglad he has escaped them,” she 


well-nigh clapping her hands in 
chitiltne delight 


Another figure had joined the group of 
watchers Outside, very unlike the rest— 
a man of refined ce, tall and 
slight, with a pale, somewhat thoughtful face; 
the features, though st , were not 
absolutely geod, yet it was & face which, if 
looked at once would be looked at a second 
time, not so thteh in admiration, perha 
to ascertain what there was in it whi 
claimed your attention at all. 


This man was about thirty years of age, } 


wore a silk hat and grey kid gloves, and was 
dressed in grey trousers, and an exquisitely 
' fitting frock coat, with a flower in his button- 


“Elsie,” ‘Marion, “ who can that 
be? He is yuite a stranger here, and is he 


not looking ? fore 
tn ho? The man with the orange 
sombrero? ® replied Mrs. Charlton, with in- 


diff 
“Yer! Decidedly Handsome, and pic- 
looking, too. Quite a young brigand 
in a ce!” 

« Nof not the horse-tamer, that gentleman,” 
continued Marion, hurriedly. 

** T do like the look of him.” 

“Good gracious! Marion, where? A 
gentleman! Let me look at him. He will 
be the first I've seen at Market Glenton, and 
it will be refreshing.” 

“Oh! Elsie, you have seen papa and Dr. 
King, and both the Mr. Slowcombes, 
and——” 

‘‘Hueh, my dear girl; pray don't add to the 
list. Dr. King is a3 good as gold, and I am 
really fond of him. The Slowcombe’s one 
must believe in, because everybody does so, 
and they are institutions. As to the rector, 
well, had I begun to edacate him thirty years 
ago I don’t know what he might have been; 
but now, really, Marion, even you can't think 
him perfection.” 

‘Can't say I do,”-replied Marion, dryly, 
her eyes wandering to the strange face in the 
crowd, and Mrs. Charlton's followed them. 

‘Oh! there, I see,” she said, ‘ quite too 
awfully too-too.”’ 

“You like his face?” asked Marion, 
eagerly. 

“I never said that. I am not sure I do.” 

“He is the sort of man I should like to 
know,” persisted the girl. 

‘‘Love at first sight, eh!” returned Mrs. 
Charlton, quizzically ; “that comes of never 
mixing with the male species. If you had 
seen as much of them as I have done, you 
would not think them so delightful. Now, it 
might be the worst thing in the world for you 
to know that man. I don't think his isn 





face to be trusted, if I am a physiognomist.” 


# 


ing | 





By this time the object of their attention 
had had his own diverted towards themselves. 

For a moment Mrs. Charlton met the gaze 
of those somewhat peculiar grey eyes, and 
then looked indifferently away up the street 
after the runaway cob. 

Not so Marion, who blushed rosy red, and 
dropped her own in painfully conscious-con- 
fusion. 

In the meantime the owner of the roan 
showed no concern whatever at the escape of 
the animal, and before mavy minutes he was 
seen aces | trotting back to his fellows, 
greatly hindered in his movements by the 
dangling halter, upon which from time to 
- he trod, and pulled himself up with a 
jer 

He was allowed a little while for a breath- 
ing space, then he of the orange sombrero 
was — ne oes. Boe before, he objected 
to being caught, but the rope was against 
him, and by its aid he was soon —— 

Yet again the game of the pink flag was 
performed, the man who held it this time 
running alongside, waving it around him with 
noise enough to frighten the dead, if such a 
thing were possible. 

And this was continued until the pony was 
simply scared and scufflec into quietness, and 
stood sabdued and docile, to be handled by his 
would-be purchasers; the owner standing by 
to accept or reject the various offers e 

The gentleman who had attracted Marion’s 
attention turned, and audibly inquired of one 
of the ple who stood near whether 
Mr. Hilhouse kept any horses; and he, per- 
fectly aware that Marion was within earshot, 
merely answered, ‘‘No, sir, he don't,” and 
made off, lest any further questions should 
follow, upon which the stranger stood by, and 


oe — yy a — it 
flagged he quietly ste orward with a 
— bid, and the roa was knocked down to 


All eyes were turned upon him, and every- 
one wondered who he was, and where he had 
come from. 

“ He is as sound as a bell, and as strong as 
a rock,” said the horse-dealer, digging the cob 
in the flank. ‘ You’ll never regret buying him 
sir.” 

“That depends upon how he turns ont,” 
said the stranger, quietly. ‘Send him over 
to the hotel. Which is the best one here?” 

‘“‘The ‘Three Swans,’ sir,” replied several 
voices in chorus, and many hands were held 
up to point it out, ‘and here’s the landlord, 
sir ” 


‘* Mine’host ” stepped forward and touched 
his hat respectfully. 

‘*T have jast bought this cob; can you put 
it up for me? and Ill go to your place and 
pay the man.” 

“ Yes, sir, all right.” 

‘‘ What name shall I ask for?” said the 
dealer. 

‘Mr, Gresham.” 

Marion clutched Mrs, Charlton's arm con- 
vulsively. 

‘Did you hear?” she whispered. 

“* Yes,” 

‘“‘ Are you not surprised ?”’ 

** Not very, it takes a good deal to astonish 
me. I'm not a native, my dear child.” 

“But Mr. Gresham is a clergyman.” 

‘** So I have heard.” 

“ Heard? Why, my dear Mrs. Charlton, 
you kuow he is.” 

‘* And why should he not be?” 

“Why? He is not dressed like one! ” 

“Ts that all? My dear, there are clergymen 
and clergymen. You have seen but one type, 
yourfatherandbisfriends, who all belong tothe 
sameschool ; but believe me there are as many 
varieties in parsons as there are in geraniums 
—High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
and No Charch—and under each head may bs 
found as many sorts of men as blackberries 
on a hedge.” , 

Mr. Gresham waé out of sight. 

Another pony was being caught. 

Mrs. Charlton and Marion had thanked 
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Mr. Brown for their temporary asylum, and 
were crossing the road to return to the rectory 
when Marion said, suddenly,— 

“How can a clergyman be no church, 
Elsie?” 

« When his heart is not in his work—when 
he knows he has no vocation to such a life, 
but accepts it merely as the channel by which 
a fat living is to bs ensured. He knows then 
he can, if he will, have an easy life, a good 
position, and the best society, and it does not 
matter to him one bit whether he is suited to 
his profession or no, or whether souls are 
saved, or the reverse. I call such a man ‘ No 
Charch.’ ” ' 

“I had not thought of it, but I believe you 
are right. You don’t suppose, though, that 
Mr. Gresham is ‘No Church,’ do you, dear 
Mra. Charlton?” 

“My dear girl, your father had far better 
take you with him.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE REVEREND FAULKNER GRESHAM. 


Ir was, however, not displeasing to Mr. Hil- 
house to see his new curate present himself 
some time later at the Rectory in his frock 
coat. The flowers had been fortunately laid 
aside before he put in an appearance. He 
would have preferred to see Mr. Gresham 
prervar o attired, like himself; but he 
charitably remembered that young men were 
young men, and felt that anything was better 
than the long-tailed coat and betasselled hat 
of the ritualistic priest. 

His conversation with the new curate in the 
study, which lasted over an hour, was all he 
could have desired. 

No one could be more tractable than Mr. 
Gresham appeared to be His manner was 
deferential in the extreme ; his interest in all 
matters put before him by the rector just 
what it ought to be. 

So delightful was Mr. Hilhouse with the 
paragon of perfection which he had found for 
himself, that before the close of that interview 
he had engaged Mr. Gresham as his curate 
for two years certain, and would have made 
the time far longer, but that the young man 
had the promise of a good living from that 
date ; but although Mr. Hilhouse pressed him 
hard upon the subject, he was unable te ascer- 
tain who he was to succeed, or under what 
circumstances he was to receive promotion. 

This reticence for a short time nettled him, 
but his annoyance quickly gave way to the 
subtle charm of the young man’s manner, and 
when they went together into the drawing- 
room the Rector of Glenton was in a very 
good humour indeed. 

Neither Mrs. Charlton, nor Marion, nor 
Mr. Gresham mentioned that they had seen 
one another before; but the latter was for a 
moment taken aback when he discovered that 
the ladies who had heard him asking ques- 
tions about the state of his rector’s stables, 
and had seen him bidding at the horse fair, 
were the daughter and friend of that rector 
himself. 

The momentary confusion over, his eyes 
sought theirs in sympathy, at the absurdity 
of the situation, and from both he received a 
reply, but of a totally different character. 

Marion’s soft dark orbs said plainly, ‘‘ You 
may trust me. I would not betray you for the 
world.” 

Mrs. Charlton’s, on the contrary, were tor- 
menting. 

“You are in my power,” they laughed, ‘‘ and 
I will not spare you.” 

So, men being contrary animals, it is per- 
haps not to be wondered at that he devoted 
himself to Elsie Charlton for the rest of the 
evening. 

Mr. Hilhouse had come to like the young 
widow very greatly, and she was now always 
welcome at his house. On this particular 
occasion he had made a point of her dining 
with then, both besause it was their last 





evening at home, and also that she might 
meet his sister and Mr. Gresham. 

During that meal Mrs, Charlton keenly 
observed the latter. and was bound to acknow- 
ledge to herself that the man was in manner 
a perfect gentleman; yet with that conviction 
she could not feel a greater trust in him. 

No stimulant was ever prodaced at Mr. 
Hilhouse’s table, nor did he think of apolo. 
gising for its absence. 

Bothe milk and water were handed round, 
and Mrs. Charlton was curious to see in what 
spirit Mr. Gresham would accept the inevit- 
able; but there was no amusement for her to 
be drawn from that source. 

One glance told her that the new curate was 
perfectly aware that she was watching him, 
and at the same time that tectotalism was 
not in his line at all; but almost before the 
look had left her eyes he had accepted a glass 
of milk, and was praising its quality, and 
lauding the merits of the sale of milk at rail- 
way stations, and speaking in praise of the 
coffee tavern over the public-house. 

‘* How clever he is!” thought Mrs. Charlton ; 
‘‘but I'd warrant he would prefer a glass of 
beer to a cup of coffee any day, or a glass of 
champagne to either.” 

After hearing him talk for some time, the 
rector remarked with one of his most affable 
smiles,— 

* Well! Gresham, nothing could please me 
better than to know that we agree on this, as 
on other, I can hardly say, greater points. I 
feel that you will carry out my views to the 
letter.” 

‘**T hope you will have no cause for com- 
plaint,” returned Mr. Gresham ; ‘“ but I must 
not leave you under the impression that Iam 
a total abstainer, although I am a most 
decided upholder of the temperance cause. I 
confess I have an objection to bind myself by 
any pledge.” 

‘Personally I think it far better to be 
bound,”’ replied Mr. Hilhouse, stiffly; ‘ but 
the rising generation have an independent 
spirit, and love to throw off the trammels of 
authority. But signing the pledge saves a 
man from many falls. ‘Just one glass,’ he 
says, ‘it can do me no harm,’ and so he goes 
on until he cannot do without that one.”’ 

“ Bat dear Mr. Hilhouse, one glass would 
not hurt him,” struck in Mrs. Charlton, 
laughingly; ‘“‘I should not have it in my 
heart to ‘rob a r man of his beer’; he 
needs it after his day’s work to help down the 
bread-and-cheese, or, perhaps, dry bread, 
which constitute his supper.” 

Mr. Gresham gave her a grateful look; she 
had got him out of a hole, and he was well 
aware of the fact, and eo was Marion, who 
was growing hot and uncomfortable. 

‘And what does Miss Hilhouse think?” 
asked Elsie, turning to the rector’s sister, 
who had not spoken once all throngh the 
dinner, and whom she thought it might be 
fan to draw out. 

‘I should not think of giving an opinion 
adverse to anything which my brother sees fit 
to assert,” returned she, stiffly. ‘‘Heis the 
head of our family, and as such I have been 
taught to look up to him ; besides, being many 
years my senior he must have more enlarged 
views and greater experience.” 

“Not so many years, Mary Ann. Why, let 
me see, you must be——” 

Miss Hilhouse’s cheek flashed to a deep 
dusky red, uncomfortable to behold, and we 
verily believe Mrs. Charlton, who was seated 
at the rector’s right hand, must have kicked 
him under the table, for he stopped suddenly 
and looked at -her with a bewildered face, and 
said, vaguely, ‘Oh! ah! yes! I see”; but 
he did’nt see at all, riot one inch before his 


nose. 
However, Miss Hilhouse had escaped the 
revelation of her age, and Mrs. Charlton was 
soon deep in a case of distress, which she had 
come upon, in one of the back slums in which 
she was interested. 
“You must let me persuade you to take a 





district, Mrs, Charlton!” said Mr. Hilhouse, 
couxingly, 

“No, thank you, my good friend; that isa 
thing I could not do. If I take an interest in 
any especial case I am glad to help, but the 
very smell of poverty and dirt upsets me, I 
will give as much as you please, but pray let 
some one else be my almoner,”’ 

“Giving them money does not always do 
the poor good,” remarked Mr. Hilhouse, sen- 
tentiously ; “‘and it does not do to pauperise 
them.” 

“Giving them advice is one degree worse, 
for they never take it,” laughed Mrs, Charl- 
ton ; ‘so why should I spcil my dinner once 
or twice a week?” 

“Well, it is not often I pay a compliment,” 
returned Mr. Hilhouse, smiling, in spite of 
himself; ‘‘ bat I find in those houses where 
you have entered that your influence has done 
good. What is the doctrine you preach to 
them?” 

‘That of tolerance—to live and let live. 
That is one of the first lessons that should be 
learnt in every home, whether it be large or 
small.” 

Mr, Gresham was talking to Miss Hilhouse, 
but he yet was listening to the young widow’s 
words, and gave her a glance of sympathetic 
approval, 

“There is something in what you say,” 
admitted the Rector, at length; ‘ but you must 
confess that every home must have its ac- 
knowledged head, and that head must be the 
husband and father.” 

‘Oh! yes, in theory, of course; but those 
homes are the happiest where there is no 
talk of who is head. A wise and good man 
will soon make his weight felt by his moral 
influence. For myself, if I were married to 
anyone who tried to make me feel my infe- 
riority, I should become inferior indeed, if 
only from the badness of my temper.” 

‘“‘Oh! Mrs. Charlton, Mrs. Charlton! If 
ever you do marry again you may find your 
master, you know; so encourage a meek and 
quiet spirit.” : 

“Tf ever I do marry again, Mr. Hilhouse, I 
shall take care to ascertain that the man who 
wishes me for « wife is quiet in double har- 
ness,’”’ and she looked shyly, yet saucily, at the 
rector. 

‘‘Oh! Elsie! I should like to see any one 
who could drive you !” laughed Marion. 

‘*So should I,”’ she returned mischievously. 
Then a soft look crept over her face, and 
nos" whispered, ‘‘but I am not difficult to 

ead.”’ 

“You would not object to a matrimonial 
tandem, then,”’ said Mr. Gresham, with.  yuiet 
smile, showing that her answer had reached 
home. 

“Ah! I see—a leader! not so bad; but 
I should object to one in that form. If ever I 
have a leader he must be even with me!” 

‘‘That is not so bad either,” cried Nelly; 
‘* but dear Mrs. Charlton, I never heard you 
perpetuate a pun betore.” 

‘Perhaps not. I generally suit my con- 
versation to my company.” 

‘Am I to take that as a compliment or 
otherwise? ’’ asked the curate, with perfect 
good humour. a 

“That is just as you like,’ replied the 
widow, quaintly ; ‘‘and we are tiring Mrs. 
Hilhouse to death. She has sat up to dinner 
in our honour, and the end of it will be that 
she will be too fatigued to travel to-morrow.” 

‘‘You are right,’ said Marion; ‘ she looks 
worn ont. Mother, have you heard from the 
bishop lately?’’ Then turning, to Mr. Gres- 
ham, she continued, “That is the way Mrs: 
Chariton has taught us to tell mamma we 
want to leave the table.” 

‘‘Mrs, Charlton seems to be your ‘inquire 
within’ upon everything,” replied he, his 
eyes wandering after the beautiful figure 
which had arisen to assist the invalid. 

‘Ah! you don’t know what she is. She is 
like sunshine in a house,” said the girl, 
earnestly. : 

They were almost alone now, for Mr. Hil- 
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house had accompanied his wife and Mrs. 
Charltoa into the hall, and the others were 
leaving the room. 

‘I see you are very fond of her,” he said, 
gently ; ‘‘and there is as much beauty in the 
character which accepts a kindness gracefully 
and gratefally as in the act of kindness it- 
self.’” 

**Qne cannot help being gratefal, surely, 
especially when one is not much accustomed 
to that sort of thing! Elsie seems to me tobe 
perfect.” 

“She is undoubtedly a pretty woman. Bat, 
well—she is not quite my style.” 

These words were nothing in themselves, 
bat the look which accompanied them made 
them seem a great deal. They said through 
that medium, ‘‘ Marion Hilhouse, you are my 
style ~you are the one woman in the world to 
me,” and poor Marion’s heart fluttered in her 
breast, like a frightened bird, and the warm 
young blood mounted to her cheek, and dyed 
her white brow, and the soft dark eyes fell 
beneath that look; and Mr. Gresham noted 
each sign, and as she turned away to follow 
the others he smiled. 

When they reached the drawing-room, he 
went to Mrs. Charlton's side, and said,— 

“Shall we hear you sing ?”’ 

Now for a moment she thought that some- 
one must have mentioned her voice to him, 
for it was one of her greatest attractions ; but 
a brief space for reflection told her that such 
was not the case, and she smiled at the air of 
interest he threw into this unknown theme. 

“ Yes!” she said, ‘‘I will sing, if you will 
make yourself agreeable to Mrs. and Miss 
Hilhouse.” Then she added in a whisper, “ It 
will answer your purpose to be civil to the 
latter.”’ 

“You think I do nothing without a mo- 
tive?” 

*‘T am sure you do not;” and she moved 
away towards the piano. 

“Are yon going to sing?” asked Nellie, 
eagerly. ‘ Thatis delightful ’’—then she looked 
round the room—*“ and, oh! dear Elsie, papa 
is not here, so we can have whatever we like.” 

‘“‘Have you any music? CanI fetch it?” 
inquited the young maa. 

‘‘No, thanks! I keep it all here,” returned 
Mrs. Charlton, touchiag her head witha pretty 
gracefal gesture. 

Then she struck one chord, and let her white 
hands wander in a masterly manner over the 
keys. 

‘“T shall neither sing nor play unless you are 
bedient,”’ she remarked. 

*« Bat I cannot talk while you sing.” 

To obey is better than sacrifice. Are you 
parson, and have you not learnt that?" 

“TI heard a rather pretty name for a clergy- 
man a few days since.” 

“Yes! What was it?” 

‘“‘ A sky-pilot.” 

“Ah! And I heard another.” 

“Did you? Do tell it to me.” 

“A devil-dodger!” 

**T do not admire your name at all, Mrs. 
Charlton,” he answered, warmly. ‘“ It is not 
& very elevated idea.”’ 

“ Don’t you think so?” and she gradually 
awayed off from disjointed notes and chords 
into a beaatifal soft ‘ cradle-song.’ 

‘Well! I think there could be no greater 
work than to be able to circumvent his Satanic 
Majesty, I must confess; and there must be 
something in the man who can do it.” 

Then she broke out into a triumphant 
march. 

He was offended, and, walking away, seated 
himself by Mrs. Hilhouse’s sofa, and began 
talking to her. 

His manner was so gentle and almost tender 
that she let her friendship go out to him at 
once, and quite took him into her confidence. 
“ I am so glad you are here, Mr. Gresham, 
for it would have been very dull for poor 
Marien with only her aunt to bear her com. 
pany, and Miss Hilhouse is very requiring.” 

: Mr. Gresham made a mental note of this 
act. 








‘** Poor Mary Ann forgets that girls require 
a little consideration. When Mr, Hilhouse is 
not here she is quite a different person, and 
expects undivided attention from everyone. I 
thought it would be only kind to give you this 
hint lest you should offend her, as she has 
great influence with my husband, and she is to 
communicate every fortnight to him how things 
are going on here.” e 

“Thank you,” replied the young man, in a 
low voice. “ Your kind advice not be 
lost upon me. I will endeavour to make a 
friend of Miss Hilhouse, and I will do all I 
can to be of use to your daughter. I fear you 
will sadly miss her, Mrs. Hilhouse. What a 
sweet girl she seems to be!”’ 

“She is, indeed. Nellie is a dear, affes- 
tionate girl, bat Marion is my right hand. 
I cannot think how I shall get on without her. 
Humanly speaking, sheand Mrs, Charlton have 
saved my life.’ 

“ You like Mrs, Charlton ?” 

‘Like her! No! Ilove her. She has been 
more than a daughter to me. She knew my 
son in India, so she did not come among us as 
a stranger.” 

Mr. Gresham made another mental note ; 
there were very few things which escaped his 
notice. 

“Your son is, perhaps, engaged to Mrs. 
Charlton! She seems quite a member of your 
family.” 

‘She is but a recent widow,” answered Mrs. 
Hilhouse, quietly. ‘‘ Your surmise is certainly 
not correct,” 

Mr. Gresham had gleaned one piece of 
information, but now he desired some more. 

“I think I have heard that Mrs. Charlton 
was as great a favourite in India as she is in 
Market Glenton, but I cannot now call to 
mind who her husband was.” 

‘“‘He was a civil engineer, and amassed a 
large fortane. He was killed by an accident 
in his profession. It was very sad.” 

“Poor thing! I suppose she was heart- 
broken ?” 

‘*I do not know; she never mentions Mr. 
ee We heard these particulars from 
Cecil.” 

“Ah! that is your son. At any rate, Mrs, 
Charlton had not the misery of poverty added 
to her troubles, as so many widows have.” 

“ Indeed, no ; she is very well off, I believe.” 

Here a rich, fall voice broke out into the 
mischievous little French chansonette : 

‘Bien malin, qui m'‘attrapera,’ 
and Mr. Gresham paused, and listened as 
though entranced; bat it must be confessed 
that he cared nothing for music, and had no 
ear. 

In point of fact, there existed but two tunes 
for him. One was ‘‘God save the Qaeen,” 
which as a loyal subject he was bound to be 
conversant with, all others were not! 

Still, he could talk well about music, as 
he could upon other subjects—talking was one 
of his powerfal attractions. 

The finest oratorio—the favourite opera— 
the prettiest ballad of the day—he was per- 
fectly acquainted with ; at any rate, ef name. 

The sound of Mrs. Charlton's voice brought 
the rector in; for, to do him justics, music 
touched the best part of his nature; but a 
lively French song was certainly not to his 
mind. It was sacred music, at any rate, for 
which he professed to care. 

He had been in the study, giving a variet 
of instructions to his sister, when the soun 
of the piano reached them. 

‘* Have you heard Mrs. Charlton play?” he 
asked; then added, ‘‘no, of course you can- 
not have done so yet.” 

“No, I have not,’’ replied Miss Hilhouse ; 
then she suddenly raised her eyes to his—cold 
grey eyes, so like his own. 

‘* Marion seems very fond of her. Am TI to 
permit unlimited intercourse between them, 
James?” 

For a moment he pondered; then asked a 
counter-question. 

“What do you think of her, Mary Ann?” 

‘Of whom—Marion or Mrs, Charlton?” 
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“Mes. Charlton, of course.” 

“‘No doubt she is worldly, as most Indian 
widows are. The men make fools of them 
out there—they have nothing else to do; but 
she seems good natured, and appears to be a 
favourite with you all.” 

“She is all that,” returned the Rector, 
slowly; ‘‘and I don't see any reason to re- 
strict Marion's intercourse with her. Her 
subscriptions are most liberal; indeed, she is 
a great help in the parish.”’ 

* Yet she talked very lightly of her respon- 
sibility as regards the poor.” 

“Just so; she does herself injustice. She 
never allows her name to be put upon sub- 
scription lists, and she won’t take a district; 
but there is egy $A of distress where 
I cannot trace her d trying to relieve it. 
She is not easy to be understood, and seems 
half-ashamed of her kind acts when they are 
found out.” 

“Dear me! She has a powerful voice,” 
said Miss Hilhouse, as the strains of her song 
reached them. 

‘*Come in and hear her, Mary Ann; she 
sings well.” 

So they went in, and when the song was 
ended Mr. Hilhouse approached the piano, 
but Faulkner Gresham was there before 


him. 

“Thank you for a great treat,” he said, 
very quietly, his eyes bent upon her with in- 
terest. ‘I did not expect to hear such music 
in Market Glenton.” 

“ Your song was very lively, my dear lady,” 
said the Rector; ‘bat I have heard you sing 
others I like far better. ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ 
‘The Better Land,’ and ‘ L’'ascia ch’io 
pianga,’ which, I understood you, was a 
prayer.” 

** Yes, a prayer for tears!" 

“Ah, for tears, indeed! Well, that is a 
strange thing to pray for.” 

“I think not,” said Mrs. Charlton, sadly. 
“ Anything is better than tearless grief.” 

‘Perhaps so; but now we may lay the 
thought of grief aside. Will you sing some- 
thing for my pleasure now? Anyone of those 
dear old congregational hymns. Let us have 
* Rock of Ages.’ ” 

** Well, I will try,”’ retarned she, dubiously, 
striking out some strong chords, “if you will 
all join in.” 

Then an impatience came over, and she 
whisked round on her stool. 

I cannot do it!” she exclaimed: “ but I 
will sing you ‘ Barney O’Toole’ instead.” 

Now, “‘ Barney O'Toole" was so utterly out 
of Mrs. Charlton's usual line that it was 
plainly visible that a spirit of devilry had 
seized upon the little woman. 

Mr. Hilhouse looked more annoyed than she 
had ever seen him; and the corners of Mr. 
Gresham's mouth were upturned to a curious 
angle, but he otherwise remained quite 
grave. 

The song over, her mood changed, and she 
came to Mr. Hilhouse with a gesture peculiar 
to herself, and laid her hand upon his black 
sleeve. 

“Have I vexed you?” she asked. “If so, 
I will try to be good; but it is alwaysan effort 
to me.” 

* You have vexed me,’’ he replied; ‘‘ or, mora 
correctly speaking, disappointed me. I have 
no right to be vexed with you, but I do not 
admire irreverence.” 

For a moment a flush rose to the young 
widow's face; the next she smiled at him. 

*‘ Well, I have received my punishment—a 
reprimand in public—and now I will sing you 
something you will like.” 

And her clear voice rang out in the beauti- 
ful heart-stirring solo, ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.”” When she had finished she 
— the piano herself with a reverent 


‘‘No more to-night,” she said. ‘“ We have 
ended well, and now let me bid you good-bye ; 
or shall I come in the morning and see you 
é. = take Marion home with m3 for the 

ay?” 
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“Will you? That would be kind of you,” 
said Mrs. Hilhouse, holding the younger 
woman’s hand, and looking affectionately in 
her face. “Iam glad she will have you for a 
friend in my absence.” ae 

Miss Hilhouse cast an antagonistic glance 
at her sister-in-law, which was not lost upon 
Elsie Charlton, who, ever ready to throw oil 
on troubled waters, or to help a lame dog over 
a stile, struck in demurely with a squeeze of 
her friend’s hand. 

“‘ Miss Hillhouse and I will do our best to 
take care of Marion, you may be sure. 

“It will give me much pleasure to see you 
home,” said the Rector, stolidly. ie 

“‘ Will you allow me to do so for you, sir?” 
asked Mr. Gresham, politely. 

“‘ Mrs. Charlton shall choose her own escort 
—the old man or the young one;” and Mr. 
Hilhouse bowed. 

‘‘] will have neither, thanks. My servant 
and ‘ Trusty’ are waiting for me.” 

“It is market-day and horse-fair. No lady 
must leave my house without a gentleman on 
a night like this.” 

‘‘Then I have no choice. I must take Mr. 
Gresham,”’ she replied, with a mischievous 
smile, the irony of the remark being lost upon 
Mr. Hilhonse; but she eaw that he looked 
crestfallen, and she added, ‘‘ I could not think 
of taking you out; the evenings grow chilly 
pow.” 

Mr. Gresham looked well satisfied with the 
arrangement, and Elsie Charlton went upstairs 
with the two girls to put on her bonnet, 

4¢Ig he not charming?” cried Nellie, ar- 
ranging her fair hair more becomingly before 
the glass. 

“Oh, yes; he is amusing enough,” replied 
Mrs. Charlton, quietly, ‘and has seen more 
of life than most curates, and understands 
more of seciety.’’ 

“That is faint praise,” said Marion, re- 
proachfally. 

“Well, let us hear your verdict, May,” 
laughed Nellie. ‘‘ Now, do you think he will 
do for a sweetheart for you?”’ 

“Nellie!” cried Marion Hilhouse, her 
cheeks all aglow, “I wish you would not say 
such things!’ 

‘‘Come, my dear girls, I am quite ready,” 
said Mrs. Charlton, just at the right moment. 
“ That poor young man has been holding his 
hat ever since we came upstairs. If he has 
ever been a sailor it has undergone a hundred 
gyrations by now, and it would be a pity if 
the brim should suffer, for the hat is quite a 
good one;”’ and she went tripping down the 
staircase with a merry laugh. 

“This is not good-bye, only good-night. 
Au revoir, my friends; we shall meet to-mor- 
row.” 

“D.V.,” returned the Rector, solemnly, 
and went in and shut the door, and it seemed 
as if the sunshine had departed with Elsie, 
for Mrs. Hilhouse was tired, and her husband 
very cross. 

It was a lovely night for a walk; the stars 
twinkled overhead, and the new moon was 
like a silver crescent in the sky; the air was 
fresh and crisp, and whispered in the trees. 

Mr. Gresham whispered too, or, at least, 
spoke in very low tones, perhaps because the 
servant was walking behind, or because soft 
voices and moonlit walks were somehow inter- 
mingled in his mind. It may be he had taken 
such walks before. 

“Can I offer you an arm?” he asked, 
gently. : 

“You can offer it, Mr. Gresham, by all 
means, bat I hope you won’t be offended if I 
refuse it. I couldn't do it for my dearest 
friend.” 

‘Tam answered,” he replied, in a slightly- 
annoyed tone; “but I agree with you as to 
the absurdity of the practice generally. I 
thought, however, you might be tired.” 

‘Well, what do you think of Market Glen- 
ton?” she asked, more to change the subject 


than anything else. 
“IT am glad I came here; that is all the 
answer I can give you at present. Mrs, 


Charlton, are you a believer in fate ?— 
destiny ?” 

“TI shall not commit myself. I don’t see 
the drift of your question,” she answered, 
with a light laugh. 

‘* Well, you must acknowledge it was strange 
that, having the offer of several curacies, I 
should choose this out-of-the-way one in the 
shires; that, instead-of driving to the Rectory, 
I should have had the fancy to stroll through 
the town, and take a few notes of my future 
parish and home; that I should stop to look 
at the Welsh ponies, and buy one. Do you 
guess at all why I bought that roan cob, Mrs. 
Charlton ?” 

“I think so. I will tell you my opinions 
when you have finished your links of fatalistic 
circumstances.” 

“Then, was it not more than strange that 
we should meet in the Rector's drawing-room 
so soon after, and that now we should be 
walking home together? It is our first walk, 
Mrs. Chariton, but I trust that is may not be 
our last.” 

And he drew considerably nearer to the 
young widow's side—so near that ‘ Trugty ” 
kept an eye upon him, and gave a scarcely- 
audible growl. 

‘Have you finished your list? If so you 
shall hear mine, Mr. Gresham. In a general 
way, I am wonderfully matter-of-fact. I 
don’t think about fates and destinies until 
they actually overtake me, and run me to 
earth; so I never mistake the shadows of 
common circumstances for them. 

“‘You accepted this curacy because you 
knew that Mr. Hilhouse was going away, and 
you liked to be your own master, and have 
the sole charge of the parish. 

‘You strolled through the town because the 
only cab at the station was dirty, and you 
didn’t care to get into it, and the afternoon 
was fine. 

‘* You stopped to see the pony tried because 
the method of taming him was new to you, 
and you bought him because you thought he 
would be useful to you, having first ascer. 
tained that Mr. Hilhouse bad an empty stable. 
You probably prefer riding or driving to 
a when it is not in a dirty jambling 
cab. 

‘‘As to our meeting in the Rector's draw- 
ing-room there was nothing strange in that 
whatever. I am his friend, and you are his 
curate, The one thing which may seem 
strange is, that I should have chosen your 
escort home, but when I tell you that however 
tired that poor invalid may be she won't be 
allowed to go to bed until after Mr. Hilhouse 
has read a chapter in the Bible, delivered a 
discourse thereon, and gone through half a 
book of ‘ family prayers,’ you will not wonder 
that I was unwilling he should waste even a 
quarter of an hour seeing me home first.”’ 

The Reverend Faulkner Gresham broke out 
in laughter. 

“You are quite refreshing, Mrs. Charlton. 
I hope you and I shall be fast friends ; but you 
do not do me justice. I bought that cob be- 
cause I saw that you took an interest in him, 
and I—pardon me—took an interest in you.” 

‘Not bad for a first attempt, but compli- 
ments require better padding than that, Mr. 
Gresham. This fast friendship you propose 
will not begin until you lay them aside—but 
here weare at my door. It is too late to ask 
you in to-night, but if you like to come and 
meet Marion at dinner to-morrow at seven 
o’clock we shall be pleased to see you, and my 
cottage is not a temperance hall. You 
will be quick back, won’t you, for a 
qualm has come over me that Mr. Hilhouse 
will wait for prayers till you get home?” 

And so he did! 





CHAPTER VI. 
MR. FAULKNER GRESHAM IN NEW PLUMAGE. 
“‘Do you wish to have prayers?” asked 
Marion of her father, as soon as their guests 
had departed. ‘‘Mamma locks quite tired 





out,” and she turned towards the bell, ready 
to ring it if desired. 

“What do you say?” returned the Reotor, 
absently. 

‘Marion asked if you wished to have 
prayers,’ said Nellie, in a somewhat raised 
voice. 

“I wish to hear what your sister says,” 
answered her father, sternly. 

‘*T have just told you, papa, that she asked 
whether you wished for prayers,” persisted 
Nelly, warmly. 

‘*My dear, I wish to understand what your 
sister said to me.” 

“Why, papa, cannot you believe me? She 
only asked if you would have prayers.” 

‘I desire, Nellie, that you will be quiet, and 
speak only when yon are spoken to; you are 
too flippant by far—you want ballast. Marion 
is your elder sister, let her speak for hersel 
Marion, what was it you said?” 

‘‘I merely asked if you intended to have 
prayers, as Nellie has told you several times, 
papa.’ 

“Well, surely you might have made me 
understand before, without giving me so much 
trouble. No, we must wait for Mr. Gresham. 
I cannot have any one residing under my roof 
absent from family worship.” 

“He might go in at Mrs. Charlton's, 
papa.” 

“Go in, indeed! I should hope not. Mr. 
Gresham would scarcely act so imprudently. 
You forget it is evening.” 

“ But surely, papa, there would be no greater 
harm in going in in the evening than in the 
morning. If an act is innocent the time of 
day cannot alter it.’’ 

‘Marion, I am sorry to hear you speak 80 
lightly. In your walk. through life you must 
learn to avoid all appearances of evil.” 

**T would rather avoid the evil itself, papa ; 
I have thought for myself more since I have 
known Mrs. Charlton. I do not consider it 
matters very much what people think, so long 
as your own conscience tells you that you do 
right.’’ 

‘Bat it never should tell you so boastfal a 
thing, Marion. Your very righteousness is 
but filthy rags, remember.” 

“ Oh, papa, what an unpleasant simile!” 

‘* It is biblical.” 

‘*So are many things which would be con- 
sidered not only unpleasant, bat improper in 
any other book. I think they should be cut 
out.’ 

‘‘Marion, what is written is written, and 
must be faithfully delivered to the flock.” 

“ Poor flock!” sighed the girl, and turned 
away at the sound of the door bell. 

‘* Where are you going, Marion?”’ 

‘‘T was going to let Mr. Gresham in, papa,”’ 
answered the girl, who, whatever her faults, 
always spoke the truth. 

“Then return to your chair,” said her 
father, in anger. ‘I thought you had been 
brought up better.” 

P Marion coloured hotly, but obeyed; and the 
long prayers were dragged through. 

“* Did you enjoy your walk?” asked Marion, 
shyly, as the curate held her hand when saying 
, eta much longer than he need have 

one.” 

“*Not particularly, thanks,” returned he, 
indifferently, ‘I do not think I get on with 
widows, they are so self-ascerting. Girls are 
more gentle; I must confess I would rather 
have been at home with you—all.” 

There was such a pause before the last word 
was added that Marion’s cheeks glowed, and 
her heart beat fast with pleasure, and she went 
up to her bedroom a very happy girl, and her 
maiden dreams were rose-hued. 

The next morning all was confusion until 
the travellers had started, and Marion was 
standing upon the platform gazing after the 
steam demon which was rushing away with 
her dear ones; her dark eyes were filled with 


8. 
‘“* April showers |!’ said Mrs. Charlton, - 
ing her hand through her arm kindly. ‘‘ Come, 





Marion, dear, the train is out of sight; do not 
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gaze intospace, for you are nota clairvoyante, 
Now, let the raindrops make way for the 
sunshine, for here comes your new favourite, 
Mr. Gresham.” 

‘““Where?”’ asked Marion, with sudden 
interest. 

““Why, there!” laughed the little woman, 
nodding her head towards the advancing figare 
of a clergyman dressed in a long tailed high 
church coat, with a waistcoat fastened up to 
the neck, and an essentially clerical collar, 
while the hat was of soft felt with broad brim, 
cord and tassel. 

**That is not—but yes! it is Mr. Gres- 
hsm!” gasped Marion Hilhouse. 

**No doubt about it, my dear child. The 
Reverend Faulkner G 
racter.”’ 

* But I thought——” 

“ Of course you did, and so did your father, 
or he would never have gone away so content- 
edly. Oh, Marion, Marion, Mr. Gresham is 
avery ‘cute young man indeed. NowlI will 
warrant he did not breakfast with Mr. Hil- 
house in that pet up.” 

No, he wore the coat he had on yesterday.” 

‘“‘ Exactly; now that he is gone, Mr. Gres- 
ham will assert his authority asa High Church 
parson—will form a party for himself, and be- 
come & popular man.” 

‘So you think he is High Church?” said 
Marion, reflectively. 

“* My dear, I think he likes to be popular, 
as I said before. It is the fashion to be High 
Church now. If it were the fashion to be 
Mahometan, the Reverend Faulkner Gresham 
would follow the great prophet.” 

“ Oh, Elsie, you do him an injustice. Iam 
certain he is sincere, however much in error 
he may be; but I have never seen any ritua- 
listic services myself, so I do not know whether 
I should agree with themor not. Papa would 
never have allowed me to go to a high 
church.” 

** Just so; but with your love of music and 
your emotional nature, you will very soon be- 
come a devotee.” 

“ Do you really think so? What would my 
father say?” 

‘‘T am sure of it, and your father will ex- 
communicate you. But see! the Reverend 
F. G. is going to condescend to notice us, now 
thathe has been to the bookstall to get his 
newspaper. I suppose he thought if he came 
to us at once it would be a matter of necessity 
to see us home in oar forlorn condition. I 
hope he will enjoy his téte-d-iéte luncheon with 
Miss Hilhouse.”’ 

“It is more than I should do,” said Marion, 
laughing. and then he came up and spoke to 
them. 

‘** We scarcely know you in your new plam- 
age,” was Mrs. Charlton’s remark, as they 
shook hands. 

“Ne? Well, I thought it was better to be- 
gin as I mean to go on.” 

‘* Miss Hiibouse, I shall have to come to you 
to interpret your friend’s moods,” said Mr. 
Gresham. “I confess I do not always know 
whether she is jesting or in earnest.”’ 

“I think she was only surpriced at the 
change in your appearance,” replied Marion, 
“and, trath to tell, so was I. Did papa see 
you after you had dressed ?”’ 

“No; it so happened that we did not 
meet.” 

‘‘So happened!’ echoed Mrs. Charlton, 
merrily. ‘TI should think it did!” 

**May I inquire what the joke is?” asked 
Mr. Gresham, with a slight tone of irritation. 

“It is merely this, that had it so happened 
that you two had met, Mr. Hilhouss would not 
now be on his journey to Madeira |” 

“JT do not pretend to misunderstand you, 
and I am glad that no snch difficulty arose, as, 
of course, I could not have altered my con- 
victions, or changed my principles, evén to 
please my rector. As itis, 1am engaged here 
for two years.” 

A glad look shone from Marion’s face, and 
her eyea sought his, and met them. 


- in a new cha- 





¥ ey will have one difficulty, I fear—my 
aunt!’ 

“Oh! we must make a friend of her,” he 
replied, with an air of certainty as to his 
power of doing so. ‘Everyone can be 
managed if you only go the right way about 
it ” 


‘Can they?” asked Mrs. Charlton, de- 
—e ‘Do you think you could manage 
me ” 

**T should not presume to try,’’ was his 
answer, and it was the wisest he could have 
made. 

“Well! you will have Miss Hilhouse all to 
youres at luncheon, so be sure yon get into 

er good graces, and tell us how the running 
goes when you come to dinner, and, by-the- 
bye, what beverage do ycu prefer—water, 
milk, coffee, or champagne ? ”” 

‘* Well, since you are kind enough to ask, 
I must confess that dry sparkling wine is a 
vanity of mime.” 

«I thought as much; and now good-bye.” 

“Then I must consider myself dismissed ?”’ 

“Tt is as well to begin as you mean to go 
on, you know,” returned Mrs. Charlton, mis- 
chievously ; ‘‘and Marion and I do not expect 
your company in our daily walks.” 

‘You speak plainly, Mrg. Charlton.” 

: Alwaye ; don’t you think it is better to do 

“Tt avoids mistakes, certainly. What time 
will you expect me?”’ 

‘* We dine at seven—till then au revoir.” 

She did not shake hands with him, but 
passed on with a good-natured nod. Marion 
hesitated, then stopped, and offered hers to 
him with a sweet, shy look. 

He took it with a grateful glance, for he was 
nettled at his abrupt dismissal, and Marion’s 
evident sympathy soothed his wounded 
vanity. He stood watchirg the two ladies up 
the street. Marion was the taller, and the 
finer woman—and the younger too; but there 
was an unugual grace about the widow's move- 
a which caused his gaze to settle upon her 
only. 

‘She is worth winning ; and I will do it if 
T can,” he murmured, as at length he turned 
away ‘ But first I must teach her to believe 
in me—if possible. She is only a woman, 
after all, and I have not so far found the sex 
very obdurate.” 

A smile settled down upon his lips, and he 
walked on, thinking of Elsie Charlton. He 
was passing Dr. King’s house, and Marion was 
stan ing at the door. 

She blushed as he came up, and he knew 
she had been waiting there to speak to him. 

et ray you didn’t mind what Mrs. Charl- 
ton said?” she began, as he slackened his pace. 
‘I just waited to tell you I am sure she didn't 
mean it, but she is always so full of fan. You 
don't mind, do you?” and she turned’ her 
= dark eyes up to his, almost entreat- 
ingly. 

i hes Don't give yourself one moment’s un- 

easiness about it, Miss Marion; I quite enjoy 
Mrs. Charlton’s jokes. If I felt any especial 
interest in her they might tell; but, as it is, 
the novelty of the thing serves to amuse me- 
When I really like and admire people it pains 
me to think they should try to annoy, but not 
so with little Mrs. Charlton.” And Mr, Gres* 
ham gave an indifferent laugh. ‘1 have al: 
a found out your friend’s weak points. 
She likes to think her power is great, either to 
please or the reverse, and she affects tobe’ 
different to other women—more faultless, she 
would think.” 

‘Oh! but, indeed, she is better. You can- 
not have any idea how kind and good she is.” 

“Yes Ican. I thoroughly nnderstand her, 
and we must make her useful, Miss Marion. 
I do not mean to quarrel with Mrs. Charlton, 
I can assure you. I feel that a great many 
happy hours for us both will depend on her.” 
And he gave the girl a look so fuil of meaning 
that her heart bounded with joy. 

“T think I had better go in now,” she’said, 
in a low voice. 

“ Perhaps it would be better,” he answered ; 








‘‘ I shall look forward to seven o’clock, And 
now, Miss Marion. do you know whatI am 
going to do? I am going to make friends with 
your aunt. It is the only bea 4 to secure peace 
and comfort. If she should prove antago- 
nistic——” 

The pause spoke more than words. 

*‘You are quite right,” said Marion, and 
they smiled confidingly in each other's faces 
with clasped hands. 


(To be continued.) 





TRUE AS THE. STARS. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
TRAPPED. 


“ Mr, Wynpuam, will ‘you do me a kind- 
ness?” 

He looked down into the pretty face with 
his most delightful smile. ‘‘ Too charmed, 
Miss Macdonald. What is it?” * 

-~ Would you mind driving me to the ruins 
in the dog-cart ? ” 

“You would really let me?” His face 
brightening. ‘That is awfully good of you. 
I thought, of course, you would be glued to 
Dormer, as usual.” 

“No, no!” hastily; “and if Lady’ Diana 
objects —” : 

“If the whole lot of them object I shan’t 
care a straw. At whatever hour you like 
to name the dog-cart shall be ready, and 
so shall I.” 

‘* Thank you ever so much |” 

“ Thank you!” with a low bow. “I never 
get the chance of speaking one word to you 
now.” 

“You will have time to speak hundreds 
before we get to the tower.” 

*: I shall let the mare crawl.” 

“ If you do, I'll get out and walk!” witha 
spark of her old fun: 

“So much the better ; we should take the 
whole day to get there.” 

She shook her ‘head merrily at him, and de- 
parted, hutiming a tune. This decided step, 
which, urifortunately, re-animated Percy’s dor- 
mant hopes, Rhoda ‘had taken to satisfy her 
consciente. Now that she could scarcely help’ 
acknowlédging to herself that there was’ a 
dangerous charm in Captain Dormer’s society 
she had firmly resolved to avoid it.’ This 
resolution she had kept bravely all the day, 
staying at home with a headache, when she 
knew that a drive—under any other ciroum- 
stances than in the pony-carriage with him by 
her’ side— would have done’ her good; and 
now by her successful strategy she’ had pro- 
vided against the morrow. She had done her 
duty, and conscience was at rest, but oh! 
‘how endless, and infinitely dreary the day had 
been! How involuntarily she watehed the 
door to see if he were coming in to dinner 
with the rest, and when she saw he was not 
there why did she ‘sigh, when she told her- 
self that she was glad‘? 

The next morning a goodly array of vehicles 
was to be seen before the wide portico of the 
castle, Some of the men wére going -to ride, 
but the ladies had decided to drive, as habits 
were not the best sort of garments to clamber 
about ruins in. 

Lady Diana raised her eyebrows, as her 
quick eyes caught sight of Rhoda's wales 
form in a bewitching pink dress, 
handed into the dog-cart by Mr. Wyndham. 

“* There some mer oi Miss eas 

ou won't desert the pony-carriage? ” 
vatled out more asa command than a question. 

“ That I vow she shall!” cried Peroy, as he’ 
took his place by her side, and the reins from 
the hands of the im: ‘ Dormiér has had 
more than his“fair share! It’s my turn to- 
day.” 

“ It is quite a stretch for the poor fellow to 
go sofar. It's cruel to leave him to agroom, 
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biting her lip, as she saw nothirg would make 
her cousin yield. : 

“Drive the poor fellow yourself,” with a 
laughing bow. ‘ We're off, so as not to give 
you our dust.” 

Lady Diana frowned, and turned away, Her 
eyes fell on Captain Dormer leaning wearil 
against a marble pillar, his face, blank wit 
disappointment, turned in the direction of the 
fast disappearing dog cart. / 

“T am going to ask you to let me drive you,” 
she said, going up to bim with a kindly smile. 
“The ponies are sometimes too much for my 
wrists, and I like to haye a male friend by my 
side.” 

“ I shall be highly honoured,” doing his best 
to look pleasant, and stifling the gnawing pain 
in bis heart. 

How firmly he resolved that day to keep 
clear of Rhoda Macdonald till the answey came 
back from Egypt, and he knew that he might 
woo her honourably as his fature wife! 

Lady Diana found him a silent companion, 
but she had enough to occupy her thoughts, 
and was glad not to be troubled with over- 
much conversation. 

She had plans for that day, but they were 
of a different nature to Captain Dormer’s, and 
in her pursuit of them she was utterly reck- 
less. 

Lone Tower was a beautiful old ruin, sita- 
ated on the crest, of «a rock, against which 
splashed the waves of a river. 

Many of the walls had fallen down and dis- 
closed dear old-fashioned gardens, which were 
now a picturesque tangle of intertwined 
branches. Broad ‘stone 7 moss: grown 
and worn away at the edges, led up to what 
had once been the keep, now draped in ivy ; 
and on the western wall was a Virginian 
creeper in its graceful beauty, like a youthful 
smile on @ hoary face. Roses peeped through 
the ruined framework of a lancet window; 
wild honey-suckle seemed to laugh at the grim 
stories of the < as it hung over the sunken 
doorway of a dungeon, and the wallflower lent 
its sweetness to the sadness of decay. 

The ladies flitted in and out in their bright 
dresses, climbing up steps which led to nothing 
as often as not, but sometimes to a rampart, 
from which there was a lovely view of wooded 
hills and. many valleys, with the Lea flashing 
like a gold and silver ribbon in the sun. 

Studiously the two who were ever present to 
each other’s thoughts kept apart, and ever 
again and egain Frank mer listened to 
the low, sweet langh which came in answer to 
a jest of Percy's, and felt as if it gave a stab 
to his heart. And often, as Rheda caught 
sight of a stern, white face appearing through 
some. drapery of ivy on a window, the smile 
would vanish from her lips, and she would 
give a random answer, because her thonghts 
had gone astray. 

Percy was happy because he had her all to 
himself, and, rather to, bis own surprise, wag 
allowed to monopolise her. He sat by her side 
at the late luncheon, delighted because some- 
times they had to share the seme plate, and 
drink out of the same glass, as a few things 
had been broken on the road, He would have 
made love to her before them all, but whilst 
smiling on him graciously, she put on a defen- 
sive air, which compelled him to keep his 
tongue in check. 

When the Inncheon was over, ‘and the men 
had enjoyed a quiet smoke, a game of blind 
man's buff was proposed, and carried out with 
great vigour. Peals of laughter rang ont 
through the old ruined walls, startling the 
swallows from their nests in the ivy, and the 
owls from their hidden retreats in the tower. 
Whilst running in hot haste to escape from 
Lord Faulkner, whose long. legs travelled over 
the ground at a terrible rate, Rhoda nearly 
fell into Frank Dormer’s arms. . 
back as if,to avoid her, turning white as 
sheet, wile e flushed crimson, ae 
wounded by his gesture, the tears started to 
her eyes. © Faulkner could have pounced, 


but. somehow. he missed his chance with 
Rhoda and turning quickly, caught Lady 


He..drew, 





Diane, Everyone could testify to the fact 
that the haughty Lady Di turned red and 
white by turns when she felt bis large well- 
shaped hand on her shoulder. Why, didn’t 
she give en audacious answer as was her 
wont, to the words he whispered in her ear, 
and why did she shrink from bim as if with 
loathing when he bent his head, and asked 
her to untie the handkerchief which bound 
his eyes? Was it because # shadow from the 
coming future seemed to fall across her soul, 
and a dread of she scarcely knew what ? 

Percy Wyndham good-naturedly offered to 
be bandaged instead of his cousin; bat as he 
took occasion to say something particularly 
impudent in the way of chaff just as she was 
tying up his eyes, she mischievously pulled 
the ends £0 tight that not a glimmer of light 
reached him. He did his best to capture 
somebody, but ended ingloriously in tripping 
up. over a gnarled root, and coming into 
viclent contact with the sharp edge of « stone 
buttress. The wound was not dangerous, 
but sufficiently severe to give him a bad head- 
ache, in consequence of which he had to retire 
from the game. During the picnic-tea which 
followed, he was much petted by all the ladies, 
and Rhoda gaye him her entlest, sweetest 
smiles out of pity, which perhaps, he con- 
sidered full compensation. Ludy Diana was 
unusually silent for a space; but when they 
had finished tea, and were ready for a new 
diversion, che proposed they should pay a 
visit of inspection to the dungeon where a 
celebrated conspirator was once confined. It 
was said that he had never left it alive, which 
they could well believe, as they looked round 
the gloomy place, and thought it seemed 
better adapted for a grave than for a room 
for the living. 

Lady Diana grumbled very much at the 
old man’s being away who generally took 
care of the ruins, for she thought that they 
would never be able {o get into the dungeon 
without his help; but the massive door was 
bolted, not locked, and it was found possible 
to move the bolt after a liberal application of 
salad oil, 

There were two slits in the wall, formerly 
adapted for cross. bow shooting, or for firing 
with muskets of wonderful construction. 
They were the only apertures which admitted 
light or air, and through them came the 
ceaseless splash of water, for the dungeon 
was cut out of the rock which formed one 
bank of the river, It was not a nice place 
to stay in, and Lady Diana hurried them out 
one after the other, only just at the last she 
turned to Dormer and as’ed him to try and 
decipher an inscription which was said to be 
written by the last man who died in the dun- 


eon. 

He turned back at once with his usual 
courtesy, ® movement which Rhoda did not 
perceive, She was surprised when her hostess 
tapped her on the shoulder, and said in a 
hurried tone,— 

“I’m just going to see after the carriages, 
as 1’m sure Percy will be glad to be at home, 
Do, there’s a dear girl, run back and ree if I 
by dropped my, handkerchief in that horrid 

ole!’ 


‘* With pleasure,” Rhoda cried, and tripped 
down the steps, proceeding very hurriedly over 
her search as she saw Captain Dormer with a 
lighted match in his hand, examining the wall. 

He came towards her, offering to help her, 
and both remembered that it was the first 
time he had spoken to her that day. 

They kept their eyes on the floor, but their 
hearts seemed to be speating to each other in 
the wildness of their bea 
an uncertain light on the cold, grey stones, 

Neither heard the g£oft closing of tke door, 
the swift drawing of the bolt, the hurried foot- 
steps stealing softly up the steps, 

ady Diana sped through the court as if she 
were.a thief in the act of burgling, and then, 
more slowly, went down the moes-grown steps 
outside, at the foot of which the curriages and 
horses were waiting. 

She beckoned to a groom in whom she knew 


ts as the match gave | 





she could trust, and gave him an order, in con- 
sequence of which the pony-carriage moved 
out of the rank, and quietly returned to ‘‘ The 
White Hart,” where it had put up before, 
This inn was about a mile from the Tower, 
Then, with heightened colour, Lady Diana 
returned to her gueats, and proposed a ramble 
through the adjoining woods. 

This was hailed as an admirable suggestion, 
for the woods were known to be full of wild 
flowers, Only Percy cried off, and said if they 
would be so good as to spare him, he would lie 
down and try to rest his head, 

Lady Diana put a soft shawl for his pillow, 
Kitty Patterson placed a little woollen absurd- 
ity over bis toes, and telling him to have 
pleasant dreams, departed. 

He was thankful to bein peace, and not be 
obliged to make himself agreeable, and soon 
fell asleep. 

The hooting of an owl woke him up; and as 
he raised his eyes to the skies, wondering that 
there was no gleam from the sunset, he saw 
that the blackest of clouds were scudding across 
the heavens, 

Presently there was a growl of thunder, and 
the party came hurrying back, declaring that 
there was going to be a frightful storm. 

They scrambled into the carriages as fast 
aa they could, and it was only Percy who 
found out that two of the number wer« miss- 
ing, and asked where they were. 

“Don’t you see that the pony-carriage is no 
longer here?” said Lady Diana, with a smile. 
“What will you bet me that an offer isn’t 
made and accepted between this and the 
Castle?” 

“Rot!” said Percy, stoutiy. ‘She hasn't 
spoken a word to him the whole day.” Butas 
he said it he thought that the quiet way in 
which they had slipped off together locked like 
‘* business.” 





CHAPTER XXVIL._ 
‘* TIKE A RAT IN A HOLE,” 


‘‘THe pocket-handkerchief ien’t here, and 
I've made out the inscription as far as I 
can,” said Frank Dormer, ‘so there’s nothing 
to stop for.” 

He was in haste to get away, as he felt 
that to bear himself with stiff restraint in a 
téte-d-téte with the girl he loved better than 
his life was almost beyond his powers. 

‘‘Nothing,” echoed Rhoda, with equal 
alacrity, as she moved towards the door. 

He stretched out his arm to open it for her, 
but the door stuck fast. 

* Why did you shut it?” he said, with a 
smile, ‘a little air would have done the place 
good.” 

“I never thought_of shutting it. Somebody 
must have locked us in for a joke, How 
detestable |” 

“A very poor joke,” said Frank, as the 
colour crept up into his cheeks, and he set his 
shoulder against the door in the vain hope of 
bursting it open. But the pressure produced 
not the smallest effect, and he soon found 
that he might as well expend his strength on 
the rocky wall. 

With an angry frown he turned away, in 
his own heart hurling the most passionate 
invectives against those who had tricked him. 

*« How absurdly childish they are to-day,’’ 
he said, contemptuously. ‘They are tired 
of ‘Blindman’s Buff,’ and I suppose they 
want us to figure as the victims of a giant in 
& cave.” 

“T hope they will soon conquer the giant 


and let us out,” she answered, quietly, though © 


she was intensely annoyed. 

Of course it was Lady Diana who had done 
it. She had been angry at Rhoda's driving 
with Mr. Wyndham instead of with Captain 
Dormer, and now she had managed to throw 
them together so that neither could escape. 

Oh, why hadn’t she been more on her 
guard, instead of walking so quietly into a 
trap ! 

There was nothing to be done but to make 
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the best of a bad job, and defeat Lady Diana’- ! :I'2\t tremble in hertone. “I hope we shall 


stratagem by being particularly careful iu 
her conduct and manner until they were let 
out. 

‘‘Won’t you sit down, Miss Macdonald?”’ 
caid Dormer, pointing to a narrow ledge 
which was cut in the wall, and had probably 
been used as a bed. 

Rhoda sat down and then looked up timidly 
at ene who was leaning wearily against the 
wall, 

“You will be so tired.” 

“Is there room? Would you mind?” and 
with an indescribable feeling of pleasure he 
took his place beside her. 

‘* Now tell me what the inscription was?” 
she asked, presently, feeling that her only 
safety lay in constant talk, as they sat side 
by side, with carefully averted eyes, not 
daring to look at either face, which to each 
seembpd the most beautiful on earth. 

‘‘As far as I can make out it runs like 
this,’’ and he took a slip of paper from his 
waistcoat-pocket. 


‘* Drowning I cry, oh, help me God! 
The hungry waves control. 
In crime and in sin I oft have trod, 
Have mercy on my soul!” 


* Bat the spelling is very queer, and I've 
had to supply deficiencies.’’ 

‘“‘And did they drown him, really?” with 
awestruck eyes. 

‘* Not intentionally ; but there was a fearful 
storm which swelled the river. The water 
came pouring in through those apertures, and 
the poor wretch died like a rat in a hole.” 

‘* How very horrib!e!”’ 

“Yes, and the worst of it was after his 
death there was a great fass, and some- 
body swore that he was innocent, It's a great 
mistake to be too late,” gravely. 

‘* Yes; so much better when the reparation 
comes in life.’’ 

‘‘For some things there is no reparation. 
How can you mend a broken trust? ” thinking 
of his absent friend. 

“Or bring back a faith that is dead!” 
thinking of her absent husband. 

‘It is so fatally easy to find an excuse for 
anythiag you want to do,” remembering how 
often he had been tempted by Yelverton’s 
careless conduct, to think that he was absolved 
from his trust, ‘ And the hardest fights are 
those for which there is no reward.’ 

‘Yes, bat we musé still ight on,” in a low 
voice, 

He turned quickly, and looked her full in 
the face. ‘‘Have you had to fight?” And 
then, as he saw her lip quiver, her long lashes 
droop, he got up and paced about the dun- 
geon like a caged wild beast, feeling that it 
was too much to expect of him to keep down 
the irresistible longing in his breast, when he 
could not seek safety in flight; and yet his 
own words came back to him like a warning— 
‘‘For some things there is no reparation,’ 
and he knew he must fight to the end. 

‘‘ Hark! that’s thunder,” he exclaimed a 
few minutes later as he walked up to one of 
the slits, after a flash of lightning had made 
iis way into the dimness of the dangeon. 

A low, ominous roll, like heavy breakers, 


followed close on the flash, and his face 


brightened. 

“That will send them home in an awful 
hurry, and in common charity they must come 
and let us out first,” he said cheerfully. 

“lf they don't forget us!” 

“They can’t forget you; and if they did, 
there will be the empty pony-carriage to re- 
mind them.” Speaking confidently, because 
he was unaware of Lady Diana's machina- 
tions. ‘‘ By-the-bye, why have you deserted 
me lately ?” 

‘“‘ Because I had something else to do,” she 
stammered, startled by the question. 

‘* Yea, you've been too awfully good to me 
already.” His deep voice vibrating. ‘‘ Bat 
tell me; I've not offended you again,” standing 
straight before her. 

“ Offended me? No, of course not.” A 





ul» ays ba friends,” 

‘* Friends tall death,” he said almost sternly, 
keeping himself well in hand. 

He turned round and went back to the 
slit. 

“ The rain’s coming down like a flood. They 
can't have started yet, and I suppose they 
mean to leave us till the last.” 

“I should have thought that Mr. Wynd- 
ham would have let us out.’ 

‘* Yes, for his own sake.” 

Meanwhile the storm increased in its fary; 
the thunder rolled almost continuously, and 
the dismal vault-like room became dark 
except when lit up by lurid flashes of fire. It 
was @ position which would have struck the 
most careless soul with awe, and Rhoda be- 
came very silent. 

“I believe you are frightened,” he said, 
geatly, as he qoned his way to the ledge, and 
resumed his place by her side. ‘‘ You know 
we are safer than anyone else’ for the light- 
ning would never come down into the bowels 
of the earth to find us out.” 

** What a noise the river makes !” she caid, 
with a shiver, ; 

“Yes! it is rising fast. They mustn't 
carry their joke too far, or we should be like 
our friend Lord Latimer,’’ he answered 
lightly. 

‘“‘ I don’t think Lady Diana wanted todrown 
us exactly,” she said, smiling. 

‘‘She has a curious way of testing her 
friends, and seeing what staff they are made 
of,” musingly. ‘‘I wonder what her object 
was this afterncon. Did that startle you?” 
as Rhoda started violently, and the thunder 
growled like a troop of hungry lions. 

‘“ Yes!" shivering. ‘‘ I shouldn't mind it 
any where else, except in this grave.” k 

** You poor little thing,” and he stretched 
out his hand, and gathered hers into his strong, 
firm clasp. He only did it in order to give her 
confidence, but the touch of those small 
tingers thrilled him through every pulse in his 
body. Presently, feeling that the temptation 
to say more than he ought was growing too 
strong for him he released them ; and, getting 
up, made his way to one of the slits. His 
attention had been caught by a sound like a 
drip, and he found that the water was already 
coming in fast, because the level cf the river 
was now higher than the beginning of the two 
apertures. This was beyond a joke; and his 
face grew grave. 

‘They are sure to come soon!” he said 
cheerfally, “80 keep up your courage.” 

He went to the door,aund tried to shake it once 
more from its hinges, but the attempt was 
perfectly useless. He put his hands to his 
mouth, and gavea view hallooagain and again, 
but he felt that his voice died away in the 
subterranean echoes, and never penetrated to 
the surface of theearth. If they were really for- 
gotten, which seemed impossible, he saw that 
their only chance lay in finer weather, and at 
present the storm seemed to be increasing 
rather than abating, and the rain was pouring 
incessantly. 

‘* My feet are wet through!” said a melan- 
choly little voice ont of the darkness. 

He went back to her at once, and helped her 
on tothe ledge, and feltacutely that hecould do 
no more for her. She was shivering from head 
to foot, for the atmosphere, though nearly 
stifling, was cold and —- well. Then, 
without a thought for himself, jast resovered 
as he was from a severe illness, he took off 
his coat, and wrap it round her. This 
she resisted so stoutly that he was obliged to 
give way to a certain extent. 

‘* Then it must do for both!” and taking his 
place on the ledge, he passed the right side of 
the coat round behind her shoulders, and by 
coming very close, m to hold the left 
side with his left hand. To make this possi- 
ble, he was obliged to pass his arm round her 
in order to keep the coat in position, and his 
heart bled for her, as he felt how she trembled. 
He did not know that part of the trembling 
was caused by the fact that his heart was 





beating so near her own, and necessity obliged 
her to suffer what seemed so dangerously like 
an embrace. Not one word of love passed 
from lip to lip, even when his head bent down 
in pity and tenderness, and she felt his breath 
on her forehead. 

The waters were rising over the edge of the 
ledge, and stealing from foot toanklean icy chill- 
ness crept upward freezing the blood in their 
veins. By this time he felt sure that through 
some ~~ mistake—some strange misconcep- 
tion of careful orders, they would be left to 
their fate—and their fate would be to be 
drowned like ratsin a hole. ‘ Oh! Heavens ! 
if I could only save her!” burst with a 

of agony from his lips. 

“No. Heaven have mercy cn us both!” 
she cried, with a break in her voice, and a sob 
that heaved her chest. 

Still the thunder rolled and the storm raged, 
and the waters came pouring through the alits, 
and slowly but surely filling the space between 
the four uneven wie. 

Rhoda prayed silently for help, and then a 
sudden calm came over her. After all, it was 
better for her to die and be out of the way. 
Douglas Yelverton would be free to marry 
Lady Diana, Edward Staveley would settle 
down with Virginia, and Frank Dormer—oh ! 
could any fate have been better than to die 
with his arm round her, his kind, true heart 
beating its last in time with hers? 

It was no oy any use to bid her hope— 
she must know there was nothing to be done 


_ but to face the worst ! 


Surely, as the conventionalities of life were 
slipping from them with life itself, the severe 
check he had put upon himself might be 
loosened, and in the few moments that were 
left them he might tell his love. 

Suddenly his arm tightened its clasp, and he 
drew her close to his panting chest. Her heart 
beat as if it would break, but in the darkness 
her eyes shone with a strange joy. She did 
not hold back now. She let him take her arms 
and clasp them round his neck; she let her 
lips answer his in one long, breathless, pas- 
sionate kiss. and for one brief moment, though 
death was standing on the threshold, and life 
and all its pleasures slipping from them like a 
shifting sand, there was joy unspeakable in 
their two hearts—joy that seemed to lift them 
from earth to heaven. 

‘*‘Oh, Heaven! to die when I know you 
love me!” he cried, with a deep breath. 
‘‘ Darling, why did you try so desperately 
hard to hide it?” 

It was so dark, he could not see how the 
light was fading from her eyes, how a deathly 
shade of grey was stealing over her lovely face; 
but suddenly, as the confession of her marriage 
was on her lips, as she began,— 

“I dared not! becanse——” her head fell 
forward on his chest, and, with a broken sigh, 
her senses passed from her. 

Desperately he struggled to keep her from 
sinking into the water. With all the small 
amonnt of strength that was left him he tried 
to raise her up, but as he tried his knees gave 
way under him, a sense of utter powerlessness 
came over him, the cold and treacherous water 
surged round him, lifted him up from the 
friendly ledge, and sent him floating through 
the darkness with the girl he had loved so 
tenderly clasped in his arms. And the only 
sound in that dim, dark dungeon was the lap 
of the waters against the unyielding rock. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘* RIDE FOR YOUR LIFE!” 


Tere was an endless amount of chaff about 
the missing members of the cheerful party at 
Castle Stuart. 

‘Evidently an elopement,” said Kit 
Patterson, in an audible aside to Major Bond. 

‘It really looks like it, though I wouldn’t 
say so for the world,” remarked Lady Diana 
to Lord Faulkner, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 
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He thought of his own words to his cousin, 
“how be wasn’t particular, and would never 
scold her whatever she did,” but now that 
she seemed to be really acting queerly, he was 
seriously annoyed, 

As for Percy Wyndham he looked so pre- 
ternaturally grave, that no one dared to joke 
about it in his hearing, except Major Bond 
who itively took a delight in treading 
metaphorically on somebody’s toes. 

“To eay the least, it is very suspicious,” he 
said, his impudent eyes twinkling. ‘Of 
course, there’s the storm—as an excuse, and 
no doubt they’ve taken refuge in an inn, and 
are enjoying a delightful téte-d-téte. Dormer's 
a lucky fellow.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Percy, 
sternly. ‘They may have come home b7 
another road, and had an accident.” 

‘‘Hadn’t you better go after them?” 
maliciously. 

‘I’ve a great mind to,” looking down his 
nose, in a manner that put an end to chaff 
like an extinguisher on the flame of a candle. 

Lady Diana quietly pooh-poohed his sug- 
gestion, and turned the subject. Her cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes shone with triumph, 
and as she raised her glass of champagne to 
her ruby lips, she said in a low voice, in- 
tended only for her next-door neighbour, — 

‘Good health to the happy lovers!” 

“Good health to you and me,” whispered 
Lord Faulkner, and he emptied his glass at a 
draught. 

She was too triamphant to be annoyed, for 
the only obstacle that stood between herself 
and Douglas Yelverton, she felt sure that 
Captain Dormer was in the act of removing ; 
therefore, she flashed a glance of laughing 
defiance at the Viscount, as she played with 
some troffies on her plate. 

How delicious it was to sit there and think 
of those two—unable any longer to fly from 
each other—or to hide their mutual love. 
Rhoda’s shyness must have given way long 
ago; and now how happy they were in spite 
of darkness and chilliness. No doubt his 
arm was round her waist, her head on his 
shoulder, his handsome face bending very low 
over hers, and teaching her with every kiss to 
forget that she had ever cast a thought to 
Douglas Yelverton. 

Very soon would come the hour, when the 
groom, if he obeyed his instructions, would 
let them ont, and bring them. home in a 
flutter of bappiness to a late supper. 

Poor Percy! his face would grow longer 
than ever then, but it would only be for a day 
or two, and afterwards he would be in love 
with somebody else. He was such a happy, 
carelese butterfly, always fluttering from 
flower to flower. 

Some words from the bottom of the table 
arrested her attention, and she stopped in the 
— of a sentence—Major Bond was the 

er. 

“ It was just a night like this which was the 
death of Lord Latimer. He had been a pri- 
soner for years, and they were mooting the 
question whether he oughtn’t to be released. 
They left it so long, however, that they werea 
day too late—the bird had flown to another 
world!” 

‘“* How {dreadful!” from Miss Pattercon. 
“ Did he hang himeelf?” 

“ No! the river saved him the trouble.” 

“ The river? What do you mean ?” asked 
Lady Diana, hoarsely, white to the very lips. 

“Why, you see, Lady Diana, any heavy 
rain cauees the river to rise to the level of 
those two loopholes which were the prisoner's 
only windows, and when the water is once in 
there is no way for it to get out. If you looked 
aarel mang. yen eee find it full to the 
ce Pd 

“Oh, Heasivens!” she gasped, and started 
from her seat wringing her hands, “ Percy, 
Percy / come with me !” 





(To be continued.) 





ROYAL’S PROMISE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Puytiis Warp had felt inclined to blame 
Nell, dearly as she loved her, when Lady 
Charteris did not appear at dinner, for the 
vivacious damsel shared a failing rather com- 
mon nowadays. When she had made what 
she considered skilful arrangements, she did 
not like to see them set at nought, and her 
pains thrown away ; but she little knew when, 
for one instant, she condemned poor Nell as 
fanciful and nervous how the case had really 


been. 

She had left Nell in the library with the 
assurance Mrs. Carter would tell Sir Royal 
where to find her, and that their first meet- 
ing would thus be got over without witnesses ; 
but though the housekeeper was quite pre- 
pared to follow Miss Ward’s instructions, a 
very simple fact prevented her. 

Sir Royal did not arrive by the public en- 
trance. Perhaps he feared any stately recep- 
tion, any long line of servants drawn up in 
stiff file to congratulate him in one breath on 
his marriage and his release; perhaps it was 
simply he was so used to enter the hall from 
the grounds that he did so now as a matter of 
course. 

Certainly he and Dr. White never went 
near the grand porticoed entrance, but, open- 
ing a small gate which led directly to the 
gardens below the terrace, they mounted the 
steps and went in by one of the long French 
windows into the room Sir Royal most 
affected—the little study which had been cur- 
tained off from the stately library. 

It was summer time, and therefore broad 
daylight at seven o'clock. 

Sir Royal threw himself listlessly into a 
chair. He looked like anything in the world 
rather than a man suddenly freed from a 
terrible suspicion. He seemed as one for 
whom life holds nothing worth having— 
weary, dispirited, and crestfallen. 

Dr. White looked at him pityingly. The 
kind old man had his own ideas as to the 
cause of the young man’s melancholy, but he 
never spoke of these ; he only said, warmly,— 

‘* Welcome home, Sir Royal; you know 
you have my best wishes for your happi- 
ness.” 

‘‘ Hadn’t you better wish me a magician’s 
wand or wings to bear me straight to Para- 
dise? I am as likely to gain either as to be 
happy.” 

“T can’t bear to hear you speak so bit- 
terly.”’ 

“IT feel bitterly.” 

‘* You have had a terrible time of it; but 
really, Royal, it seems to me you have much 
to be thankful for.” 

“*T fail to see it.” 

Dr. White persisted. 

‘You might have had weeks—nay, months 
—of suspense instead of barely five days! 
You might have had to take up your life again, 
knowing that in the eyes of strangers a heavy 
suspicion rested on you. Royal, you know I 
never doubted you. I felt as sure of your 
innocence a8 my own; and yet I dared not 
hope you would be so thoroughly freed from 
all suspicion—so triumphantly proclaimed 
innocent.” 

‘“*I don’t feel triumphant.” 

‘“*You must rouse yourself, After all, a 
week’s misery and discomfort can’t spoil your 
whole life. You might forget these few 
wretched days, and be happy.” 

“Forget them !”’ cried the Baronet, in a tone 
of bitter pain. ‘‘ How is it possible! Don’t 
you remember Wednesday, and the folly you 
induced me to perpetrate?” 

‘Folly is a harsh name for it.”’ 

‘“*I felt even then,” said Sir Royal, bitterly, 
“that the gain was not worth the sacrifice— 
that had my life been my own I would have 
given it over and over again rather than have 
stooped to share my name with an underbred 





ambitious woman; but I had duties to others 
which made me desire to live, and so I suffered 
the humiliation. Four-and-twenty hours later 
it has proved no need had existed for the 
sacrifice, And yet you expect me to be cheer- 
ful—nay, to be thankful.’’ 

Dr. White felt almost frightened. He was 
not.prepared for this outburst. 

‘*T acted for the best,”’ he said sadly. ‘It 
seemed to me the only way to save your life.”’ 

“Tam not blaming you.” 

‘And Iam convinced nothing but the exi- 
gences of the case would have made Sister Ida 
agree to the hasty wedding.” 

‘“* She acted for the best. The person I 
blame is Miss Fortescue,” 

The kind old doctor started, 

‘“* Miss Fortescue! Why, she is an equal 
victim with yourself! Royal, you must be 
mad to blame fer. You can’t think any- 
thing but the present generosity—the most 
heroic self-sacrifice— would make a young, 
refined girl give her whole life into the keeping 
of a man she had hardly seen!” 

“* T fail to see the generosity in exchanging 
poverty for wealth. I believe, myself, the 
whole affair was her idea !” 

‘ Sir Royal!” 

The Baronet went on fiercely. 

‘** T have no word to say against the Superior 
and the Sisters—good women, who have given 
upall for Heaven ; but the greater part of their 
helpers have joined them, not for generous 
motives, but just to earn a living. I know for 
a fact that some of the ‘ workers,’ as they are 
called, are not ladies at all. They take to the 
life for a little while to see if something better 
will turn up. Miss Fortescue is probably even 
now congratulating herself on the extraordi- 
nary luck which has changed her from a 
penniless nobody to Lady Charteris of Marton 
Hall, wife of one of the richest men in the 
county.” 

‘I feel ashamed of you,Sir Royal,” said Dr. 
White, hotly. ‘‘ I would not have believed it of 
you, to talk of your wife in that fashion.” 

Sir Royal relented a little. 

“TI shouldn’t expose my real sentiments to 
the world, but I can’t keep on a mask with 
you. Of courseI shall show Lady Charteris 
all outward respect. She eball have every one 
of the advantages for which she sold herself— 
a cheque-book, carriages, horses, jewels. Sha 
shall have an establishment befitting my rank, 
but sympathy, companionship, and affection 
she can’t expect and will not have. Iam willing 
to pay her all she prizes, but I cannot profess 
anything but contempt for a woman who has 
sold herself for gold.” 

“I think you are beside yourself!” 

“Rel” 

‘* Because you so wilfully distort facts !’’ 

“Dol? Is Sister Ida beside herself then? 
For I had a note from her to-day deeply re- 
gretting her share in my hurried marriage, 
adding that had she only known Miss Fortes- 
cue’s true position, she would never have agreed 
to her becoming my wife. So you see, doctor, 
there is something evidently shady about my 
bride’s family which has only just come ont ?’’ 

“I will wait till you have seen her,” re- 
turned Dr. White. “1 believe then you will 
be more ready to hear reason.” 

‘I suppose she will appear atdinner. There 
is another young woman here from St, Hilda’s, 
I believe, and I have asked the Drakes, so we 
shall be six; and I shell be relieved from all 
chance of a conjugal téte-d-téte—that’s one com- 
fort.” 

** You must have one before long.” 

‘* To-morrow I am quite willing. Of course 
I must explain my intentions to Lady Char- 
teris, and let her know she can never be more 
to me than she is at present.” 

‘Poor child !”” 

“When do women ceaze to be children?” 
asked Royal, satirically. ‘Really, I don’t 
think you can consider a young woman who 
has been so acute in disposing of herself as a 
child ; and now we had better go and dress 
for dinner.” 

Mrs. Carter met them as they were going 
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downstairs ten minutes later. Dr. White 
passed on, thinking the old servant wanted 
to say a word of congratulation to her master. 

She was quite right. The woman who had 
once been Sir Royal’s nv <could not have 
let the occasion pass with < at some tribate of 
her thankfalness. It was very brief, though, 
and then she added, quietly,— . 

** My lady bid me tell you, sir, she is lying 
down with a bad headache, and cannot appear 
at dinner.” 

“All right!” . Then Sir Royal looked 
gravely at the old housekeeper, and said, 
sadly, ‘‘ It must havea strange sound in your 
ears to give my mother’s title to the new Lady 
Charteris!” 

Mrs, Carter’s answer surprised him, Staunch 
and faithfal to the family, she had rather an 
overweening opinion of their deserts, and Sir 
ge had fancied the designing young person 
he had married would find little favour in her 
eyes. 

‘** She is a very sweet young lady |!” said the 
éld nurse, simply. “I did think at first it 
was a pity it was not Miss Ward; bat I’m 
well content now, Sir Royal, and I reckon 
you'll be the same. There’s no fault I see 
except that she’s over young, and sure time 
will soon mend that!” 

Sir Royal went to the drawing-room and re- 
ceived his guests. His talk with the old 
housekeeper had perhaps softened his opinion 
of his wife, or he remembered his promise to 
Dr. White to show her all outward respect. 
He treated Phyllis Ward with marked cour. 
tesy ; and, in spite of the load at his heart, 
enjoyed her bright, sparkling conversation. 

Phyllis was so refined and so innately a 
lady, despite her careless mirth, that Sir 
Royal’s opinion of the ‘‘ workers” at St. 
Hilda’s imperceptibly rose, and he made his 
little question about his wife’s kindred with 
really a faint hope he might have misunder. 
stood the tenour of Sister Ida’s note and 
reference to Lady Charteris’ “ real position.’ 

Dr. White was charitable enongh not to 
‘ook at Sir Royal, when Miss Ward calmly 
announced that Lord Delamere was Nell's 
nearest relation and guardian, and that he did 
not seem particularly elated at his cousin's 
marriage. 

The Baronet felt at least one of his big tears 
removed, Lady Charteris came of a family 
equal to his own; but, alas! there was a 
powerful reason for his regretting his step 
which linked his life with that of the Dela- 
meres. Could it be possible that Sister Ida 
had guessed why the name of Delamere had 
a painful ring in Sir Royal's ears? Was that 
the reason she regretted her share in his mar- 
riage? Hardly, for her note seemed to say she 
had made some discovery since the ceremony, 
and she must have known the time Miss For- | 
tescue came to St. Hilda’s that she was Lord 
Delamere'’s cousin and ward. 

He began to think he might have miejudged 
her, after all. Perhaps Dr. White had been | 
right, and she really was a warm-hearted, 
generous girl, who had married him without 
a thought of the worldly advantages she would 
gain by such a step. 





Sir Royal felt glad he had heard Phyllis 
speak of her before he saw his wife. If she was, 
indeed, the simple girlish creature both Phyllis 
and the old housekeeper believed her, it might | 
have broken her heart to know what he had | 
thought of her. 

Well, at least he had been careful not to | 
— his unkind judgment. Save that half | 

our’s confidence to Dr, White he had never | 
spoken of his wife save with respect, and | 
White was to be trusted ; he would not betray 
those rash words, 

As the three men sat over their wine the 
Baronet’s thoughts wandered a good deal to 
his wife. He had never seen her to his know- 
ledge. Of course he might have encountered 
her when he called at St. Hilda’s on the fatal 
afternoon of the murder; but, if so, he had no 
idea which was hers of the many faces he had 
passed. 





them for all time her face had been completely 
covered with a thick lace veil. He knew 
absolutely nothing of her save that she was of 
middle height and very slender ; her voice was 
clear and musical, her hand small and of lily 
whiteness. Absolutely that was all he knew of 
the woman who yet was his wedded wife. 

“Poor girl!” he thought to himself. “If 
Miss Ward and White describe her rightly, she 
must feel terribly sad and frightened. She 
need not dread harshness from me. Even 
when I thought her a etrong- minded, mercenary 
young woman I meant to pay all attention to 
her comfort. If she is the tender-hearted 
creature they seem 60 say, I will take what 
care of her a friend can. I never thought to 
marry. It seemed to me in my terrible strait 
far better to go unwedded to my grave; but I 
will not be unkind to her. I will do my best 
for her, poor giri!"’ 

And just as before she had been to him an 
object of aversion and distrust, so now he 
longed to see her. 

He had never been in love. Truth to cay, he 
did nct much believe in the tender passion ; he 
had never been thrown very much with any 
woman since the days when he and his beauti- 
fal neighbour (now the me apron Superior of 
St. Hilda's) had been friends and playfellows. 

Of course there would be no such folly as 
lovemaking, no such mistake as foolish senti- 
ment between him and Lady Charteris. Heé 
did not want a wife; there was no room for 
one in his life (as he had mapped it out), but 
he meant still to be good to the creature who 
bore his name. She should be as cared for 
and protected as though she had been born a 
daughter of his stately house. He would be 
the truest of friends, the kindest of brothers 
to her, only she must be content with what he 
offered her, and not seek what he was power- 
less to offer any woman—love. 

All this passed quickly through Royal's 
mind while poor Phyllis was valuing Mrs. 
Drake's crose-questioning ; and when he went 
to the drawing-rcom he was almost as anxious 
to see his wife as he had before been to avoid 
her. 

One glance told him she was not there; and 
then her quick eyes, reading his disappoint- 
ment, Phyllis mace her little suggestion about 
going to try and persuade her friend to come 
down to coffee. 

An embarrassed silence fell on the four 
whom Miss Ward had left. 

Mrs. Drake, her heart a liitle softened by 
Phyllis’s account of Nell’s sentiments, hoped 


, the young hostess would appear, that she 


might judge for herself of her feelings towards 
Sir Royal. 

The Vicar, good, easy man, entirely agreed 
with his stepmother; while Dr, White (who, 
of course, could not* guess his young friend's 
change of sentiments) thought that the sight 
of Nell, with her sweet, sad face and wistful 
smile, would shake her husband’s aversion 
more completely than any agreements from 
himself. 

As for Sir Royal, each moment seemed to 
him endless. He wanted to see his wife, the 
woman he had suspected of marrying him for 
ambition, bot whom others declared -to be 
a gentle, sensitive child. 

“T can never be unkind to her now,” decided 
Sir Royal to himself, ‘‘ even if she turned ont 
the unwomanly creature I first imagined. I 


| must bear with her because of the past.” 


For long ago, before ever he became Sir 
Royal, before ever he was Master of Marton, 
our hero had made a solemn resolution never 
to Icse a chance of befriending any member 
of tre Delamere family. 

The chance had never yet come tohim. It 
seemed as though fate were resolved to keep 
him and the Delameres far apart. Seemed 
so at least until this week, when one day had 
given him a daughter of the house to be 
his wife, and the next had brought Lord 
Delamere himeelf to claim his friendship. 

“A Delamere! That I should have married 
a Delamere!” mused Sir Royal, as he waited 


During the brief ceremony which united | for his wife; “the thing seems incredible. 


-had a home, 





In my wildest dreams I never pictured such a 
contingency—never once.” 

The time seemed endless. No one broke 
the silence which had fallen on the recom 
where Phyllis had left them. You might 
have heard a pin fall, and the ticking of 
the gilt ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
sounded louder than it had ever done before 
to Sir Royal’s feverish ears. 

‘‘Hark! What was that?” he cried, as a 
scream full of suppressed terror and dismay 
fell on theirears. ‘‘I think somebody must 
be ill. Excuse me, and I will go to inquire.” 

He rushed upstairs in the direction of the 
sound; in one of the long corridors he saw 
the old housekeeper and Phyllis Ward, the 
latter's face white with some sudden terror. 

“Has anything happened, Miss Ward?” 
he asked quickly. ‘I thought I heard——” 

She interrupted him. 

“I screamed, I could not help it. Sir 
Royal, for pity sake, read this letter, and tell 
me what has happened ?” 

Sir Royal took it from her, but seemed too 
bewildered to obey her. 

‘I don’t understand,”’ he said, slowly. .“‘I 
thought you went to find Lady Charteris. 
What does it all mean? -Who wrote this 
letter ?”’ 

Phyllis could fairly have shaken him in her 
impatience. 

“Nell wrote it, and she has gone. Sir 
Royal, if you have one spark of feeling or 
pity for me, don’t keep me in suspense, bat 
read her letter.”’ 

Thus adjured, Sir Royal broke open the 
envelope, but a kind of mist came before his 
eyes as he looked at the brief lines it con- 
tained. 

The truth was plain to him, and a bitter 
remorse for his own mistaken harshness 
filled his heart. He who had sworn before 
Heaven to love and cherish Nell as his own 
self had been the one to drive her forth a 
lonely wanderer in the vast bleak world. 

This was what he read. There was no date, 
no commencement. She had-plunged at once 
into her subject, and the few lines were 
smeared with tears as though her heart had 
been well-nigh broken when she wrote them. 

‘‘T know what you think of me. I could 
not help it. I was in the library. They had 
promised to send you to me there. I heard 
all you said to Dr. White—every word. 
Perhaps I should not have listened, but when 
I had once caught my own name I seemed, 
as it were, epell bound—I could not move. 

‘‘If my own life could buy your freedom 
Heaven knows you should be free. I married 
you because they told me it was the only way to 
save your life. From the moment the watch 
was found, and the eipey appeared to tell her 
story, I feared you would regret our marriage ; 
but even then I never dreamed you could 
think that of me. And I am powerless ; I can- 
not give you back your liberty, I cannot set 
you free; but at least you need never be 
troubled by the sight of me. At least you 
shall confess the ‘ penniless nobody’ has not 
gained much by the wealthy match for which 
she sold herself, I have but one prayer—that 
Heaven in its mercy may soon take me and 
eet you free. I have not had much happiness 
in my life. Since I was ten years old I never 
I was always ‘one too many,’ 
but I had -found a peaceful refuge at St. 
Hilda’s. The Sisters were kind to me, the 
little children loved me; but it is all over now. 
I can never go back there again. There is 
nothing left for me but to hide myself some- 
where, and to pray that very soon the wife 
who is such a burden to you may trouble no 
one any more. Iam only eighteen, but I am 
very tired, and Heaven is merciful ; so perhaps, 
Sir Royal, it will not be long before some 
other hand writes to give you the sole news 
concerning me that you will ever know—news 
told in these short words, ‘you are free!’" 

Before Sir Royal had finished reading, his 
voice broke with emotion. He turned to Phyllis 
and asked, huskily,— 

‘* What is to be done?” 
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She looked at him severely. She had loved 
Nell dearly, and at this moment felt but scant 
pity for the man who had been the cause of 
so much trouble to her poor little friend. 

“Nothing!” she said, succinctly. “You 
have only to do as she tells you, and wait!” 

“ For what?” , 

“'Phe news of your freedom. Nell is quite 
right; you won't have to wait long. A tender 
fragile creature like she is won’s st: 
in this great world alone; and, as says, 
Heayen is merciful. Oh yes, Sir Royal, I 
agree with Nell. Very soon you will be free | 
from-your miserable marriage!” - 

“ Miss Ward!”’ : 
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“Don's talk to me,” said Phyllis; pouting 
and etemping her litile foot ex ye 
“T.g@on% care if you are a bar the. 
ichest-man in Highshire. You he e treated 


Ward, I had never seen 
See it now—a totally wron 
ha . Tome it seeme 

- arse ido. man who might be 
am Or G0 


sake of his money!” 
Phyllis opened her eyes. 

“ You could think that of Neli!”’ 
‘Remember, I had never seen her. I admit 
it was my first view, but I had repented as 
soon as I heard you speak of her. [ felt that 
to be loved as you loved her she must be far 
other than I had pictured her.” 

“She was an angel!” 

‘‘T had never breathed a word of my cruel 
thoughts to anyone but the doctor. The dear 
old man is astrueas steel. I believed, firmly, 
she would never hear of my suspicions; and 
i meant to be kind to her.”’ 

“ Well, you never can be now!”’ 

““Why not?” 

*‘ She has left you.” 

‘* But I shall find her.”’ 

Phyllis shook her head. 

‘** I doubt it.” 

‘* T shall spare no effort.” 

“But she wants to be hidden. Sir Royal, I 
will tell you something. It may make you 
despise her, but it will show you how you 
— misjudged her. Nell Fortescue loved 
you!’ 

Sir Royal looked at her in unmitigated sur- 
prise. 

‘* But she never saw me!” 

‘“* She caw you in church.” 

“‘ Bat she couldn’t care for a man just from 
seeing him like that?” 

‘*T don’t know how to explain it. She was 
not like other girls; she was a dreamy, 
thougbtful creature; always wrapped in some 
vision of her own. All the Sisters were fond 
of her, and I wondered we were not jealous, 
for Nell was the only one of us who could do 
nothing wrong. Old Sister Eunice is devoted 
to your family. I believe she knew your 
mother.” : 

“Intimately. She is one of my earliest re- 
collections.”’ 

‘* Well, she used to fill Nell’s head with long 
tales of your ancestors’exploits. To hear her 
talk you would have thought they were a 
race of giants!" 

‘* They were brave and iron-hearted,” said 
Royal, proudly. ‘It is a favourite toast of 
ours that gll our men are brave and our 
women beautiful.” 

‘Well, such romancing wouldn't have hurt 
me; but Nell must needs take it into her head 
you were a kind of hero before she had ever 


she sold bh 


she felt sure it was not you. She was pressed 


.you won’t carry out your cruel threat of re- 





Set eyes on you. She hadn't the faintest idea 


of being in love with you. You were the Ivan- 
hoe or Sir Lancelot, or any other of those 
objectionably praised people to her. Do you 
understand ?” 

“T think so.” 

‘* Well, then came the murder. She saw it 
all; actually saw the shot fired, and the guilty 
man run away. She confessed to Sister Ida 
he was so like you that she was startled, only 


agaia and again to give the reason of her cer- 
beg Maen could only say your face could not 
look like that—alluding, I suppose, to the fury 
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evidenge ggainst you. 
refuse, Sister Ida expl 
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that Dr. i 


! did not 
it would give you your 
= White aud i =) 
blame Shamir it all, 





and you were hung, 
lt your destroyer. Poor 

4 mateh for them!” 

“And I doubted her, Miss Ward. I feel 
ashamed of myself!” 

"So you ought!” said Phyllis coolly. 
“Why, when that little waif brought the 
vane here yesterday do you know what Nell 

i ’ 

“* No—what ?” 

‘* Lord Delamere was withher. She turned 
tohim with the question, ‘ Would the watch 
being found have proved your innocence with- 
out your having married her.’ And he was 
actually simpleton enough to tell her ‘ Yes!’ 
and then fell at his feet in a swoon.” 

‘** don’t see how he could tell her anything 
bat the truth.” 

“« The truth should be kept back sometimes,”’ 
said Miss Ward, determinedly. “ Lord Dela- 
mere ought to have known better.” 

Sir Royal brought back his wandering 
thoughts to the point in hand. 

“* The present question is to find my wife,”’ 
he said, gravely. ‘‘ Miss Ward, I presume 


turning to St. Hilda’s. It is half-past ten, 
and I fear the community will have retired. I 
must go and offer some explanation to my 
guests, then I willreturn and hear any sugges- 
tions you may offer.” 

His explanation was very simple. Heknew 
the Vicar and Dr. White quite well enough to 
be sure they would keep a secret ; while Mrs. 
Drake was one of those women, who, though 
thinking it no sin to spread any gossip they 
discover for themselves, can yet regard as 
sacred any confidence entrusted to them. 
Knowing this, in a few words Sir Royal told 
them Lady Charteris had left the Hall. 

‘* She’seems to have thought, poor child, that 
her claim to be here ended when other testi- 
mony as to my innocence was found. I need 
not tell you my one object will be to discover 
her whereabouts, and bring her home; and I 
trust to you, as old and valued friends, to 
keep this unfortunate occurrence private.” 

They all promised. There were even tears 
in Mrs. Drake's savage old eyes as she wished 
him good-night. 

‘She was only a child!” the old woman 
said, pityingly, ‘.and she little guessed the 
danger she was running in leaving you. 
You won't be hard on her, Sir Royal, when 
you find her?” 

‘* IT shall never be bard on my wife, Mrs. 





| Sir 


| will 


the two departed ; and he was free to resume 
his consultation with Miss Ward. 

A week ago it would have seemed to Phyllis 
perfectly incredible that she should ever be 
sitting téte-a téte with a baronet in his own 
house at the hour of eleven p.m. A week ago 
the thought of being ccnsulted and deferred to 
in such a delightful mystery as the flight of a 
tun away would have appeared an 
honour bey: her merits, but at heart 
Phyllis was yery sensible and practical 
in the pr ge «of this terrible catas- 
trophe. Ui her careless, frivolous ways 
vanished. Instead of the mischief-loving 
damsel, who had an aptitude for falling into 

, being pulled out of them by other 
peo there appeared a grave, thoughtful 
girl, whose tongue was a little sharper, and 
whose views were a little more downright than 
was accustomed to, but who, never- 

i him that she possessed 
re of common sense. — 
‘must let me tell you what I believe 










n | first "she began, when he returned go her. 


“Of gourse, you won't agree with me, but it 
a relief to me to sayit. I don’t believe 
ever find Nell,,or ever hear anything of 
you get the news of herdeath! That's 
my jhonest opinion ; but now I’ve said it, and 


} got it off my mind, I don’t mind Lispening & 


anything you have to say, and doing my’ 
ito you.” 

“ What makes you take up such an extra- 
ordinary idea?” 

“TI have three reasons; one, I grant, is 
foolish, but the others are not,” 

‘et me hear them.” 

#©Wallingly. Nell is as much a baby as 
though she were eight years old instead of 
eighteen. Even if she had a little money she 
would have no notion of eking it out until she 
got employment of some sort ; therefore I fear, 
in a very few days, she would be brought face 
to face with want.” 

‘‘T am afraid you are right there, but ——”’ 

‘* And as her relations were never very kind 
to her she won’t go to them, and you have her 
word in writing she would not come to you. 
Friends beyond St. Hildu’s she has none, and 
she is far too delicate to stand hardship, so 
my theory is, she will die of privation |!” 

Royal looked a good deal troubled. 

‘* Your reasons ure terribly sensible.” 

‘I forgot the foolish one. A little while ago 
we all tried oar fortanes. Most of Nell’s has 
come true. A chance was to be given her of 
saving a life at a heavy cost, and later on 
happiness was to open for her through a grave. 
You can’t deny the first part has come true. 
It seems to me the second points plainly to her 
own death and the end of her troubles!” 

‘* Nonsense ! ”” 

‘*] didn’t expect you to believeme. Now 
give me your theory, since you object to 
mine.”’ 

‘I think she is with friends,” 

** But she hasn't any friends!” 

‘‘ She must have,” 

“ Well, everyone at St. Hilda’s loves her, 
but going there would be hardly hiding her- 
self from you. Then, I suppose, as relations, 
the Delameres are her friends; but the family 
are travelling in Italy, so she couldn’t go to 
them. And as for Lord Delamere, though he 
is her cousin, I don’t see she could apply to 
him.” 

“Why not?” 

‘He isa young man,” said Phy liis, dubiously. 
‘“‘ Now, Nell always hated young men ; besides, 
she woulda’t think it proper.” 

“T bave a great mind to drive over to 
Blakesleizh and see Lord Delamere.”’ 

‘You would do no good. He'd be in bed; 
and, remember, he is coming here at ten 
o'clock to: morrow.”’ 

‘Or, rather, to-day. I have kept you up 
an unconscionable time, Miss Ward, for it is 
already Saturday morning. I fear you are 
right, aud I can take no steps without con- 
sulting Lord Delamere.” 

Phyllis was crying, in spite of her efforts to 





Drake,” said the Baronet gravely, and then 
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{SIR BOYAL BEALIZED HIS GREAT MISTAKE, AND SHUDDFRED TO THINK OF NELL’S POSSIBLE HARDSHIPS.”’] 


‘I can’t help it,” she said, brokenly, to Sir 
Royal. ‘ Of course she was an encumbrance 
and all that to you, but I loved her so. She 
was @ dear little thing, and somehow one felt 
she was good. Not good like the Sisters, you 
know,” explained Phyllis. ‘Nell never 
preached at one, but all the same she was 
just an angel.” 

Sir Royal sighed. Truly, he had made a 
great mistake. He thought of the dark, 
turned-down page in his life, and he shuddered 
to think of Nell’s possible hardships. 

‘*And she was a Delamere,” he muttered 
to himself, as he went to his own room. ‘I 
swore never to bring anything but good upon 
that family, and I have broken my word. A 
Charteris, I have failed to keep the motto of 
our race, truth before all, Poor little Nell! 
I cannot blame you; you were tried past your 
endurance. But, oh child! if you had only 
waited—if you had only let me speak to you 
once face to face—all might have been s0 
different !"’ 

The morning rose, wet and stormy, as 
complete a contrast to the halycon summer 
days that had preceded it as well could be. 
Sir Royal looked out upon the soaking ground, 
and listening to the heavy rain, which still 
came down in torrents, marvelled at the 
change, and wondered, a little pitifully, how it 
fared with his child-wife. Where had she spent 
the night, poor, pretty little thing! Oh! 
surely she had not been exposed.to the relent- 
less fury of that heavy rain ! 

a met him at breakfast, but her pale 
face a ware es told him how real was her 
anxiety, even before she said, sadly,— 

“I was awake all night. Every time I 
heard a gust of wind, or listened to the rain, 
I wondered where she was.” 

“So did I!” 

Phyllis looked at him curiously, 

“Then vou are not glad?” 

Glad!” 

**I know you seemed horrified and all that 

last night ; but I have been thinking since no 





one could expect you to feel as I do, and that 
when the first shock is over you will most 
likely consider Nell's flight as a happy release 
for you!"’ 

“And you could think that?” 

‘*I didn’t, quite.” 

‘Put the idea away for ever, Miss Ward. 
Rest assured my one object is to find my 
wife!” 

Phyllis gave him a smile. 

‘** Shall you tell Sister Ida?” 

‘*T am afraid I must!” 

**T wouldn’t,” advised Phyllis. ‘‘ I haven't 
an idea why, only I wouldn’t!” 

‘*T am afraid you are impulsive! "’ 

**T used to be. I was cured though.” 

“How?” 

“I consented to come to St. Hilda’s on an 
impulse. I felt very cross, and I thought the 
people at home would be sorry.” 

‘* And weren’t they ?”’ 

‘*I do believe they were aiuap. Only fancy, 
mother wrote she felt quite easy now ; and one 
of the girls had the audacity to write last 
week and ask if I meant to be a Sister!” 

‘IT am sure you don’t.” 

‘‘T haven’t the least scrap of a vocation. 
My impression is I haven't @ vocation for 
anything, unfortunately. I seem just fitted to 
stay at home, and do nothing.” 

“Do they let you do nothing at St. 
Hilda’s?” 

‘* They expect me to make myself generally 
useful in return for my board and lodging. I 
sometimes think they have rather a bad, lazy 
one. I must go back to-day; but, oh, Sir 
ae ! it will be miserable there without 
Nell.” 

“TI want you to promise me one thing, Miss 
Ward!” 

“* What is it?” 

‘* Tf ever you find a clue to my wife’s hiding- 

ce you will let me know. Promise me, 

owever much she begs you to keep her secret, 

that you will remember my anxiety and let 
me hear.” 





“I promise,” said Phyllis, thoughtfully. 
‘Dear me, how strangely things turn out! 
You two married without love-making or sen- 
timent, and yet you seem to be going to have 
quite as much trouble and disappointment as 
ae poor creatures who fancy themselves in 
ove.” 

‘* Are you one of those poor creatures ?” 

Phyllis grew grave. 

‘I have a presentiment I shall never care 
for anyone, I have tried to lots of times. I 
even took a month to think about it once, but 
I couldn’t do it afterall, There seemed some- 
thing alarming in the thought of having to 
live with one person all my life.” 

They had hardly risen from the breakfast- 
table when the butler brought in Lord Dela- 
mere’s card. Sir Royal’s hand shook as he 
took it. ‘ 

“TI can never tell him. Why, he'll think me 
an unmitigated scoundrel !’’ 

“I don’t mind breaking it to him if you 
like!” volunteered Phyllis, generously. ‘‘ Yoa 
see I saw him for quite a long time on Thurs- 
day, and I don’t think he is at all a formidable 
young man.” 

So, as Sir Royal caught at the proposal, 
Lord Delamere found himself received on his 
second visit to Marton by the same black- 
eyed damsel who had ted him on his first ; 
but one glance at her face told him something 
had happened. Before she spoke a word he 
knew that Miss Ward had been deputed to 
break bad news to him. 


(To be continued.) 





— 
Saami 





Prety is the only pro and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grows old 
without religious hopes, as he declines into 
imbecility, and feels pain and rorrows in- 
cessantly crowding upon him, falls into a 
gulf of Costeniens misery, in which every re- 
flection must plunge him deeper ard deeper. 
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[‘‘ CARRY HIM IN HERE,” ZENOBIA SAID, ‘‘ AND SOME ONE GO FOR A DOCTOR.’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 


A ROMANY LASS. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘**To be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’’ 


BextrameE lost no time in opening opera- 
tions. He coaxed one of the girls to go to 
Valence Rest professedly to tell the maids’ 
fortunes, but really to obtain. an interview 
with his cousin. e girl was very loth to 
obey, but his will had long been her law, and 
in this instance pervailed as usual. 

Meg found her way to the servants’ entrance, 
and was speedily employed in manipulating 
palms and weaving wondrous stories of band- 
some husbands and future grandeur; and 
when there were no more victims left, she 
boldly desired to see the mistress. 

“Ob, her fortune’s told already!" said a 
pert housemaid; “and if mine is half as good 
you won’t catch me grumbling. No, my good 
girl, 1 shan’t be the one to fetch her down.” 

“But,” said the wily Meg, “if twas for 
her good, wouldn't yon then? Ah! my pretty 
leddy (for a leddy you will be), there is a great 
trouble comin’ to her, and I can tell her how 
to miss it. Sure, the gipsy does not lie!” 

‘* A great trouble? Oh! tell us what? Is 
the master to die, or to lose his fortune?” 
and all the women gathered about her with 
Open mouths and wide eyes. 

“I must be to herself I speak. What I 
say must be to her, and we must be alone. 
Go fetch her here!” 

The cook, a firm believer in astrology, 
volunteered to do this, and ran upstairs to 
Zenobia’s room. 

“If you please, ma’am, there’s a gipsy 
downstairs asking for you ; she says she must 
Bee you; that there’s trouble hanging over 
you.” 





Zenobia stayed to bear no more. Her 
beautiful face was white, and her heart beat 
loud and fast with a thousand undefined fears; 
she ran down to the servants’ hall, and stretch- 
ing out her hands, cried, ‘Meg! Meg!” but 
the gipsy avoided her touch, and looked 
sullenly at the beantifully.clad figure. 

**Come with me to my own room, Meg!” 
said the gracious voice; ‘we shall be un- 
disturbed there,” and she led the way toa 
small elegantly furnished boudoir. 

Her companion looked round the dainty 
apartment with its sumptuous hangings, its 
silver and crystal ornaments, then said, 
sulkily, ‘‘ My! ain’ you grown a leddy; it’s 
a wonder you'll speak to such as me.” 

‘*Oh, Meg! as if I could forget old days or 
old friends.” 

“You found it easy to leave old friends,” 
the girl retorted; ‘ay, and even the man 
what loved you. Was it for the Georgio’s 
gold you sold yourself?” 

Zenobia flushed duskily. ‘He was, and is, 
dearer to me than all the world beside; the 
best and noblest of men; the kindest, truest 
husband.” 

Meg stirred ae. ** You've got the 
Georgio ways; you speak like them; you move 
like them. Zenobia, did you ever know a 
Romany forgive such wrong as you did to 
Beltrame?” 

‘I never wronged him,” quietly, ‘and it 
is not well to reproach me now. Tell me 
what trouble threatens me or mine, and who 
sent you to warn me?” 

“There ain’t no trouble that I know of, 
that was only an excuse to get near you. Iv’e 
got a message for you from Beltrame.” 

** Sit down, ag What is it?” 

‘“* He bege you, for the sake of old days, and 
because he always loved you well, to meet 
him any hour to.day. He can’t lightly forget 
you, and he won’t keep you long. Oh!” as 
Zenobia hesitated, ‘‘ you needn’t be afeard o’ 
any harm; he wouldn’t hurt a hair o’ your 
handsome head.” 





“Tam not afraid, and you know it; but I 
do not think my husband would like me to 
meet him secretly. If he wants to see me, 
why does he not come to the house?” 

“Would he cross his enemy’s threshold? 
Would he let your fine servants see what sort 
o’ man your cousinis? No; an’ if you won’t 
come, well, you must take the consequence. 
It ain’t good to anger Beltrame Lee.” 

Zenobia stood a moment in thought, then 
said, “Say I will meet him just beyond the 
encampment a little after five this afternoon ; 
but 1 shall tell my husband that I intend 
doing so. I have no secrets from him.” ) 

‘You can please yourself, but I shouldn’t 
say nothing to him, if I prized him as higk 
as you do. He would want to come with you, 
and then the two men would quarrel and 
p’raps fight. And Beltrame can use his knife 
to some purpose.” : 

“I don’t like secresy, I hate to deceive 
him; and yet what you say is true, and 50, 
Meg, I will be silent. Now won't you shake 
hands?” 

“No; you've disgraced yourself and left 
your tribe. I guess you'd better not let the 
others see you. You know what they’d do if 
you got in their power.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I should get small mercy ; there 
isn’t one but would lift his hand against me, 
and think he did his duty in robbing my hus- 
band and child of me.” ; 

“ You have a child?” questioned Meg, with 
a slight softening in her voice and eye. — 

“ Yes, come and see him!" And without 
waiting an answer she led the way to a large 
airy nureery, where the baby was rolling upon 
the floor and cooing to his heart's content. 
The mother lifted him and turned his bonny 
face towards Meg, with a touch that in itself 
was & caress. 

“Ten’t he a beauty? And he takes such 
notice of things already. Harley is so proud 
of him, and so fond——” F 

“ Give him to me—at least he ain’t wronged 
me.” And she kissed the tiny face passion- 
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ately, perhaps because she fancied some like- 
ness existed between him and his graceless 
cousin, Beltrame. Then suddenly she burst 
into tears, and, catching Zenobia’s hand, said, 
‘‘Oh! why can’t he forget you? Ain’s I loved 
him long and true? Ain't I willin’ to serve 
him all my life, and now they talk of marryin’ 
me to another man ; but.I’ll die-firat! ” 
Zenobia took the child from-her and laid 
him in his cot; then she put am-arm about 
the-gitl. 
“Poor Meg! JI didn’t dream of this; and, 
oh! indeed, dear, you must try to hope all 


willcome right between yon. When he sees | 
you were always ready | . 


how good you are 
to do kind things) he will turmto you.” 

“What!” cried the other, scornfally ; 
* oan she forget your bonny face, som FS 
his liking fall on me? There ain’kme in 
me to him.’’ And she struck herself | 
8a 
moment she laughed in a hard way. “ What. 
a fool I am to stand here talkin’ when he's 
waitin’ for me? Dawdlin’ don'é}please Bel- | 
trame. Showume the way out; I gesmuddled 
and stifled in this place,” a 

Zenobia let herout by a sideentrance and 
went back to the nursery, knowing that there 
she would have some chance for thought. She 
was very u at the idea of hiding - 
thing from , but considered herself. a 
hononr bound to keep her word. But when 
he joined her she.could not meet his eye, and 
was altogether so constrained in her manner 
as to excite his suspicion. 

About four he proposed she should dress and 
walk out with him. She flashed deep crim- 
gon over throat and brow. 

“T must be getting lazy,” she said, con- 
fusedly ; “for I would really prefer staying 
at home, if you have no objection to my 
doing so.” 

‘Please youreelf,’”’ he answered, coldly ; 
«I shall not press you to accompany me.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken 
vexedly to her, and her heart ached. She 
longed to cling about him and confess all. 
But Verena was present and prevented this. 
She now locked up with her sweetest smile 
and said,— 

‘*I am quite sure Zenobia is tired; she 
has been amusing Master Percy all day— 
and when baby comes the husband must be 
content to sink into the second place in his 
wife's regard.” 

Zenobia could not speak; she recognized 
the covert malice in Verena’s remark, but 
felt guiltily she was not acting fairly towards 
Harley, and dared not defend herself; and 
the enemy pursued her advantage further, 

‘If you will acceps my company in lieu of 
Zenobia's I shall be glad to go with you,”’ 

“ You have taken a violent fancy for exer- 
cise lately, Verena,” remarked Mrs, Valence, 
with a peculiar look at her late ward, 

But she answered lightly, and without a 
shadow of embarrassment,— 

“Have I not? I find it suits me, and I 
have a vast regard for my own well-being. I 
will dress quickly, Harley. I know how im- 
patient you are (with an arch look). Zenobia, 
you will not be jealous ?” 

“No,” proudly, but Mrs. Valence noticed 
she seemed ill at ease, and when Harley and 
Verena were gone, said coldly,— 

‘* You are very foolish to refuse to please 
your husband, especially when he is dail 
thrown into the society of a young and peme | 
some woman. Don’t you know that ‘ variety 
is charming,’ and her very ‘unlikeness’ to 
you may prove her greatest charm ?”’ 

Zenobia looked distressed. 

* You do not understand,” she said, gently. 
“ To-day I could not go, and could not explain 
me yapnene for refusing. Surely you believe 
me, ” 

“I think you are honest, although I do not 
pretend to like you ; and if it were not for your 
child I should long have left the house; but J 
love him.” 

‘Then surely your love for him is a link 


across the cheek. Bat the next| 





between us.”’ 


‘‘Not so; there can be nothing in common 
between a gipsy woman and me.” 

Silence fell upon them, and when Zenobia 
rose to prepare for her walk Mrs. Valence did 
not seem to see or hear her. 

She dressed quickly, and stole downstairs 
like a ghost, and was soon in the very heart 


of the wood. She could hear the old familiar | him 


voices; the old, unforgotten patois. Dimly she 
could descry moving figures in the bright- 
hued gowns, and her thoughts went back to 
her careless bond childhood, until her 


position, but that all the while she loved 
him? Pray disabuse your mind of such an 
idea. When she returns, she will explain all 
to you, and you will laugh at your fears—be 
sorry for your doubts.” 

He @no answer. Already the leaven of 
jealousy was transforming his nature, making 
suspicious of all Zenobia’s actions; of 
that past life of hers of which he knew so 
little. But he loved her, and would give her 
one chance to retrieve her error. If she came 
to him and frankly confessed all, he would 
take her back to his confidence and esteem ; 
if not—well, he dared not think of the 
alternative. Sick at heart, he sought the 

for his wife’s return; 


' to exchange y and wa 
-how cat off she was). yaaa? saw her steal into the house, 
a covers glance at the windows, his last 
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hope died wifhin him. 

t was ® Weary shern-faced man who strode 
into the dinimg-room that day; he had no 
kindly word for the beautiful, anxious-eyed 
wife; no gossip over the events of 
the past ty-four hogy | and i 





“ Belirame,” she-said, gentl oe ye 
— drinking again. Why will 
80 » 

“TI do itto forget my misery,” he ang 
in a low, Strained voi 
and I shall mot hurt you, Zenobia. How 
beautiful you are! and how brave you are 
dressed {”’ 

Her ‘hand Jay in his, and her wondrous eyes, 
filled with tears, were looking into his. 

“Why have you sent for me? Is ittosay_ 
you — me the pain I have cansed 

ou ” 


_ * That’s about the size of it. I can’t stand 
out against you no longer. But I wouldn't 
come up to the; Rest to disgrace you; and I 
ain’t forgiven him. You'd ha’ married me if 
it hadn’t been for him. But I ain’t here to 
talk over old grievances ; I only wanted to see 
you, and to ask if you was happy.” 

“« Ah, yes! if only sometimes I might come 
amongst you. Oh, Beltrame, I am rich new, 
and there is so much I could do for you. 
past you think our people will ever forgive 
me?’ 

‘I’m sure they won’t,” and he glanced fur- 
tively round. Then suddenly taking both her 
hands in his, he said, with great empressement, 
** Bat I’m staunch and true, and 1’il think o’ 
youalways. There ain’t anythin’ I wouldn’t 
do for you! ”’ 


The beautiful eyes were full of gratitude 
and confidence in him, and, seen at a distance, 
they might well be mistaken for lovers. In- 
deed, as Verena sighted them, she said, with 
a pretty, low laugh,— 

** Oh, Harley, turn back; we are disturbing 
a pair of romantic lovers! How picturesque 
the woman is! Why, it is Zenobia,” and she 
pulled her companion back into the deeper 
shadows, 

She had chosen the time and place well, and 
now her only anxiety was to prevent any 
explanation occurring between man and wife. 
She glanced into Harley’s angry face, 

‘My dear Harley, pray don’t be rash. Isn't 
it nataral Zenobia should wish to see her 
people? and pray-rest assured she will tell you 
all about the meeting on her return. Let us 
take the opposite path home. Oh! what a 
handsome fellow her companion wovld be 
were he properly dressed.” : 

He suffered her to draw him away, not 
daring to trust himself to speak. He was 
consumed by jealousy and hate. Could it be 
true that Zenobia had persistently deceived 
him ; that, after all, Beltrame was the man 
she loved, and she had married him merely to 
possess those good things he could give? The 
woman beside him fanned the flame higher, 
although he thought she was striving to 
suppress it, 

“T know, Harley, that you are angry, and 
perhaps justly so; but is it likely your wife 
could prefer that man to you? . You are 










knew in angered. Shim 
Ble waited for an siaaaionsans 
, condemned her ,,.Bo, 
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thought how t+ to avenge e 

The distance between them grew daily ae. 

and Verena waa always near to fan his jealous 
resentment into fiercer flame. 

Those were nob happy days for Zenobia. 

And there were many hours when she knelt 


Hy her child, sobbing and praying that both 

might die because "Harley now loved 

Verena!” 
CHAPTER Y, 


‘*There is no spot where thou and I 
Together for an hour could breathe.’ 


One meeting led to another. Beltrame had 
always some excuse for requesting an inter- 
view; and if Zenobia at first refused, would 
threaten Harley with such dire revenge, that 
out of love for him she changed her resolution. 

One morning, as-she-made her way to the 
appointed place, Meg darted out before her, 
and said abruptly, “‘ You’re goin’ to meet him 
again; are you sorry now you didn't marry 
him? And do you think he’s forgiven you?” 
She laughed shrilly. ‘‘ What a fool you are. 
to be sure! Why, Beltrame Lee hates you 
with all his strength, and if you don’t take 
care, it's ruined you'll be!” 

‘¢] don’t understand you, Meg, and I think 
it is jealousy makes you speak thus. Believe 
me, I regard my cousin only as a cousin, and 
no words of love have passed. between us. I 
am glad, indeed, to feel we are friends again ; 
out I shall be unfeignedly thankful when he 
is gone from here. I fancy I am watched ; 
certainly, since you settled here, my husband 
has changed towards me.” 

Meg looked cunningly at her a moment, 
and then, as if convinced against her will, she 
said slowly, ‘I believe you; you weren’t ever 
good at lyin’, and, for the sake of old days, 
T'll tell hey somethin’ to pat you on your 
guard. 1 of us know now that the house 
up yon is your home, and some of us have 
suttied to punish you by stealin’ away your 
baby. Take care of him,” and, without another 
word, she plunged into the thickest part of 
the wood, leaving Zenobia a prey to greatest 
anxiety. She was so manifestly disturbed, 
that Beltrame regarded her with suspicion, 
and plied her with questions, which she 
answered evasively. 

‘You must let me go now, Beltrame,” she 
said, ‘I have brought the money you need, 
and I would be glad if you would say : 


bye now and not see me any more. am 


wronging Harley by these secret meetings. 
Oh! if you are really and truly my friend, 
you will not wish to endanger my happiness 
and my good name; you will do your best to 





thinking she married you for your riches and 


keep both intact.” 
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He was silent a moment, his eyes cast down 
as if in thought, then he said, with every 
‘appearance of frankness,— 

“ You're right, Zenobia, I ought to ha’ 
thought of that afore. It ain't just the thing 
to ask you to risk so much, Well, I'll do as 
you want me to. I'll say good-bye, and not 

to see you any more, or even send you 
messages. Shake hands, and let’s part. It’s 
best.” 

She was glad to find him so reasonable, and 
thanked him warmly, not noticing his peculiar 
smile; and, having spoken her last words to 
him, hurried towards home and up to the 


nursery. ; 

She could have sobbed for very joy when she 
found her child safe in his cot and sleeping 
peacefully ; but Mrs. Harley was present, and 
she was compelled to hide her agitation as 
best she could. But her heart was very heavy, 
and life seemed to have grown suddenly dark 
to her. 

If she had dared, she would have begged 
Harley to expel the gipsies from the wood, but 
she was too terribly afraid of any revenge 
they might take for the fancied indignity done 
them—she knew her own people so well. 

When Mrs. Valence had gone she called the 
nurse, a grave-faced woman, who was much 
attached to both mistress and child. 

‘‘Mantle,”’ she said, a note of anxiety in 
her low, rich voice, ‘“‘ you will be very careful 
not to leave baby an instant, and on no 

retence to allow him to leave your charge ?— 
Fhave @ particular reason for asking this,” 

‘tT will be very sure to remember, ma’am,”’ 
answered the woman, easily guessing Zenobia’s 
fear. ‘And if you please, ma’am, n't you 
better lie down, you look so white and worn- 
like?” 


Words of kindness were not now her every- 
Gay food, and the tears rose to her eyes; she 
turned away quickly that Mantle might not 
see them. 

‘*‘T am very well, thank you,” she said, in an 
uncertain way; “but I'm a little anxious 
about baby,” and, not caring to say more, 
went from the room. 

In one of the corridors she met Harley. 
The tears were streaming down her cheeks 
now, and her hands were convulsively clasped 
together. In spite of his suspicions, in spite 
of all that had been strange in her recent con- 
duct, he was moved at sight of her anguish. 

‘* Zenobia! what bas happened? What 
has made you unbappy ?” 

Ah ! the mute pleading in her eyes ; surely 
he was blind not to see that she ioved him 
with all her soul ! 

She went to him and laid her head upon 
his breast, clasped her hands about his neck, 
sobbing like a child. 

“Harley! Harley! My heart is very 
— Oh! why have you so changed to 
me?” 


He drew her into the nearest room, and, 
forcing her into a chair, stood before her, 
looking down at her with haggard, anguished 
eyes. 

‘*Can you ask me such a question? Do 
you not know why we have drifted apart? 
Oh, Zenobia! my love! my wife! have you 
dealt loyally byme? Am I to blame for this 
estrangement?” 

She was sobbing very wildly now; and, 
ae by her, he took her slender hands in 

is, 

‘“‘ Wife, are you regretting the step you took 
four yearsago? Have you found at last you 
do not love me ?—that you long for your old 
life, the old ways?” and he waited her answer 


anxiously. 
“No! no! no! Howcan you even imagine 
such things? You are my husband, and I 


cannot tell how dear I hold you! Oh, Harley! 
for our child's sake you should have been 
assured of my love!” 

“How can I,” moodily, ‘when all things 
seem to contradict such an idea? You are 
hiding something from me; you are not 
treating me fairly. For our child's sake 


(since that is the plea you use) be more ex- 
plicit in speech and ways.” 

Her whole soul rose within her at his 
words, crying on her to tell all the simple 
truth, but the remembrance of her promise of 
secresy to Beltrame held her silent. Until 
he gave her permission to speak, her code of 
honour forbade Her to do so. 

Harley still knelt beside her, his passionate 
face raised to hers, his eyes full of mingled 
love and doubt, looking into hers. 

‘* Have you nothing to tell me?” he pleaded 
sorrowfully,—‘ nothing to confess, Zenobia ?” 

“No!” she answered, in a low, pained 
voice, “there is nothing I can tell!” 

He rose at once ; all the love gone from his 
eyes, his face set and stern. ® 

‘‘Very well. You, of course, know best 
what line of conduct to follow; bat you must 
not goad me toofar. At least spare the honour 
of my ancient name!” 

He turned to leave the room,-but she ran 


* You are a moiher yourself, pity me! 
Oh! I have not deserved that my child 
should be taken from me! I pray you tell 
me where I may find him. I entreat you, by 
your womanhood, to show me that mercy you 
would scarcely deny to the meanest wretch 
upon the street. Mother, if indeed I may call 
you so, give me back my baby !"” 

‘*You have proved yourself totally unfit to 
train him ; you have shown yourself unworthy 
your position, unworthy the love and wealth 
lavished upon you! You worked out your 
own misery; now you must bear it as best 
you can!” 

She loosed the clinging hands, glanced 
contemptuously at the almost prostrate figure, 
then drawing her tkirts about her to avoid 
contact with the unhappy wife, she rose and 
left her alone as Harley had done before. 

How long she lay there she could not tell; 
it was so useless to search for her child where 
Harley had securely hidden him. And now, 





to him, and held him fast. 

“ Listen to me - a moment— only a moment! | 
Ah, you shall hear me! Iam your loyal and, 
loving wife. I would die for you if so I could 
serve you! But you have asked me questions 
I cannot answer without a breach of honour! 
Wait, oh! wait a little while, and I shall be. 
able to explain all. I love you, I love you—|} 
and you must at least accord me justice. I’ 
am innocent until I am proved guilty!” 

He put aside the clinging hands, was deaf 
to the pleading voice, blind to her bitter tears, | 

“You are too profuse with protestations. 
You ask me to confide in you too implicitly. | 
Until you can satisfactorily explain your 
recent conduct, your evident depression, I 
shall be glad to see as little as possible of | 
you!”’ ; ' 

Just a moment she stood silent, regarding | 
him with strange eyes, then she said in a’ 
heartbroken way,— 

‘Tt must be as you will. But, if I chose, ' 
could I not retaliate? Who is your daily; 


indeed, all promises made to Beltrame must 
be set aside. Her first duty lay to her hus- 
band! He had ceased to love her (so she 
reasoned), but perhaps when he knew the 
truth, and how blameless she was, his heart 
would relent to her; at least, he would give 
her back her little one. 

She was quick to resolve and to do, and 
when she heard Harley’s step along the hall 
she rose and stood up, waiting for his coming. 
He would have passed the room, but she 
called him, softly, and when he entered said, 
in a tenderly, reproachful tone,— 

“Why bave you done this thing? Do you 
80 despise and distrust me you will not leave 
me my baby?” 

‘‘ When you bave explained all the mystery 
of the past few days satisfactorily he shall be 
restored to you. Until then I do not consider 
you a fit guardian for him.” 

She never quailed under his stern regard; 
she never flushed with conecious guilt. 

“Just now,” she said, gently, “you are 


; companion? Who has prejudiced you against blinded by your jealousy, and I am less than 


me, if not Verena? Who has stolen your nothing to you. It was not always so; but 





heart from me?” 

‘* Leave Mies Fairholm's name out of the! 
conversation!’ he interrupted, haughtily, 
“she is above suspicion. And because you 
are faithless, would you make me appear the | 
same? Zenobia, I have loved, and still love’ 
you, but I can no longer esteem you; until 
you bave explained all we are far better! 
apart!” 

She answered nothing, her face was bowed 
in her hands, her sobs shook her whole frame. | 
Harley paused at the door, and looked at her , 
with stern, accusing eyes. i 

‘When you obey my wich I sball be glad} 
to see you in the study.” 

He passed out and she was left alone.’ 
rm only knows the misery she suffered | 
then. 

‘* He believes the worst of me,” she thought | 
bitterly, ‘but he defends her.” And then 
she thought of all his past goodness, of the! 
sacrifice he had not hesitated to make for her 
sake, and sobbed. ‘ Heaven forgive me! He | 
loved me then, and it is my own fault that he | 
doubts me; but, oh, husband! oh, my hus- : 
band! if you could but trust me!” 

The chill, bright day wore on, and still she 
sat alone. No one disturbed her; no friendly 
voice broke the almost awfal silence of the’ 
room. Suddenly she thought of her child, ! 
and, dashing away her tears, hurried to the 
nursery, only to find it vacant ! Alarmed, ! 
she scarcely knew why, she ran on to the! 
drawing-room where Mrs. Valence was sitting. | 

“Oh!” she gasped, rather than eaid,: 
**tell me where Mantle and Percy are?” H 

Mrs, Valence looked up with well-bred , 
surprise. 

** Do you not know? They left here three 
hours ago; but as Harley has not chosen to 
inform you of their movements, I certainly 
shall not!" 

The eg id wife and mother forgot all 
but her fears for her darling. She flung her- 
self on her knees before the haughty woman. 





|perhaps I deserve you should esteem me 
lightly since I have had a secret from you. 
Now I will confess all, I cannot endure the 
anguich of these last days.” 

“You would make a bargain with me?” 
he asked, scornfully. ‘* You would tell your 
story to win back your child.” 

‘I make no bargain,” eadly. “I but do my 


|duty. Listen, it is such a short and simple 


story, when you have heard it you will 
wonder you 80 misjudged me.” 

He listened whilst she told of Meg’s visits ; 
her fears for him, her meetings with Bel- 
trame; and all his heart cried out to him to 
believe her. But reason prevailed, and when 
she had ended, he said, slowly,— 

“ Will you promise me to meet your cousin 
n> more ; tocarefally abstain from frequenting 
the wood, or any of the byways leading 
to it?” 

She finshed hotly, and answered with some 
degree of scorn.— 

‘*T promise.” 

**If you keep faith with me I will restore - 
our child to you at an early date; if you fail 
to do so I must arrange matters for our mutual 
convenience.” 

She had grown very whiie again, and her 
eyes looked darker by contrast with her 
pallid cheeks. A moment her lips quivered, 
and her breath came gaspingly ; then she was 
calm and proud as any Roman matron in the 
palmiest days of the world-renowned city. 

‘It must be as you will,” she said, very 
lowly, ‘‘ but take care you do not drive me too 
far, You must not forget your wife is a 
Remany lass,” 

‘: There is small fearof my doing so. I wish 
I could.” 

‘*Ah! you regret the step you tock four 
years ago, You would marry Verena if your 
chance could but return,” che said, very 
bitterly. 

_“ She at least would care for my name, my 
honour.” 
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“You have said enough; go, before I am 
tempted to speech I might one day regret.” 

She pointed to the door with a ture 
worthy a queen, and stood in stately fashion 
until he had obeyed her; then she flung her- 
self prone upon the floor and sobbed like a 
mad woman. 

** Husband and child alike lost to me! Oh, 
great Heaven ! how shall I bear it? ” 

She lifted her head and looked up to the 
serene pitiless sky, changing fast from sea- 
green to purple and grey. 

The merry laughter of servants below was 
wafted towards her, and seemed to mock at 
her misery. Verena’s voice rang out on the 
clear, chill air, in the words and notes of a 
song she loved. 

‘“‘ Alas |” she writhed in her lonely anguish, 
and rocked herself to and fro. 

The = had ceased now, and she wondered 
vaguely why no one sought her. 

By this time dinner must be ended. Verena 
had been singing in the drawing-room, and 
Zenobia pictured Harley leaning over her, love 
in his eyes, love in the low notes of his 


voice. 

A tap at the door roused her. She started 
to her feet, and confronted her own maid, 
feeling glad that the darkness hid her tear- 
disfigured face from the girl’s curious eye. 

‘* What is it ?”’ she asked, steadily. 

_“If you please, ma’am, shall I serve your 
foe here. You have eaten nothing to- 
ay ” 

“I shall do very well, thank you, Fanny. 
Where is Mr. Valence?” . . 

‘In the library now, ma’am!” 

“Will you ask him to excuse me to- 
night. My head aches too badly for me to 
come down ; and Fanny, I shall not require 
you any more this evening !” 

The maid disa » and once more she 
was elone; and she sat at her window watch- 
ing, thinking bitterly of her lost child and 
her faithless (?) husband. 

Presently she saw a woman's figure gliding 
across the level lawn—a figure so like her 
own, and clad in such similar garments, that 
she drew a sharp breath, and, remembering 
the superstitions of her early days, won- 
dered if, indeed, she were looking upon her 
wraith. But now another figure issued from 
the house—her husband's; and he was evi- 
dently pursuing the woman. 

Zenobia flung out her hands wildly. 

‘Heaven help me! It is Verena, and he 
has gone to hold tryst with her. Oh, my 
baby, my little innocent baby! must we 
both suffer shipwreck because of her?” 

The events of the past weeks had told 
mightily upon her, and for the first time in 
her life she swooned. 

Meanwhile the woman’s figure glided to- 
wards the wood; she was enveloped in a 
large cloak, the hood of which entirely covered 
her hair and sheltered her face. She held 
on her way firmly, despite all obstructions, 
and scarcely seemed to heed the brambles 
which plucked at her skirts, and scratched 
her bare jewelled hands. 

Panting with rage, Harley followed her, 
determined to see the end of her quest. 

‘Heavens! She has deceived me all along! 
She never meant to keep her promise. Oh, 
wife, wife, I wish we lay dead together |! "’ 

The moon was high in the heavens now, 
and as he neared an open space he saw a man 
waiting. It was Beltrame Lee. The woman 
joined him. 

“Quick! quick! Take me to some place of 
safety. He is following fast, and is furious! " 
She gave her hand to the gipsy, who dragged 
her ruthlessly through bramble and bracken. 





CHAPTER VI, 
‘* His tongue could frame no prayer but this— 
Forgive me, dear!” 


‘Faster! faster!” she said, breathlessly, 
“or we lose at the last moment.” 





Beltrame drew her behind a thick clump of 
bushes and trees. 

‘‘Lie down!” he whispered, “as our only 
chance.” 

And without a word she obeyed him. 

As they lay there, they heard Harley’s step 
crashing through the brambles. They heard 
his deep-drawn breath, and saw his figure 

s hurriedly. Then came a dull thud, fol- 
owed by a groan, and all was still. 

‘Stay here,” whispered Beltrame; “he’s 
had a nasty fall. I'll go an’ see if he’s sen- 
sible.” And he hurried away until he came 
toa motionless figure lying downwards, 
with arms widespread. He turned him gently 
over, and calmly proceeded to rifle his pockets, 
and, having done this in a masterly fashion, 
he returned leisurely to his companion. 

“You can come, Miss Fairholm ; he don’t 
know nothin’ now!” 

“Ts he dead?” she aeked in an awestruck 
voice and with stiff, pallid lips. 

‘No; he’s worth twenty dead ’uns yet. But 
what I am to do with him?” 

“TI don’t know; I must have time to think. 
No, I'll not come with you. He might revive. 
Leave him where he is, and I’ll contrive to 
send some one in search of him. Now, -for 
your reward. I did not forget it, and so long 
as you live, Beltrame Lee, you will have a 
staunch friend in me.” 

He grinned cunningly, knowing well she 
dared not disregard any cluim he might choose 
to make on her ; and clutching -at the purse 
she tendered him, said,— 

“You'd better hie home quickly; it’s a 
frosty night and he’s got an ugly wound. 
Between frost and bleedin’ he’ll be dead afore 
the mornin’, if no one comes after him.” 

‘He shall not die; I won’t have murder on 
my conscience. Good-night, Beltrame!” 

“Good-night to you, leddy!" And then 
as 4 turned abruptly from him, he mut- 
tered,— 

“But you ain’t seen the last o’ me yet. 
You’ll_be sorry one day you ever knew me.” 

Verena& hurried towards Valence Rest, afraid 
lest her absence should be noticed and com- 
mented upon, and not a little disturbed in her 
mind concerning Harley. If, indeed, he were 
seriously injured, of what use would be all her 
scheming? She would have put herself into 
Beltrame’s power for a mere shadow. She 
had paid him liberally, and had humbled her 
pride not a little in consenting to meet him 
on terms of equality.” 

“ Bah!’ The thought, “‘ how lucky it was he 
did not overtake us; another moment and he 
would have discovered all; his fall was quite 
providential. 

She reached her room unobserved, and 
laying aside her wraps, smoothed her hair, 
changed her dress, and went downstairs. 

“T have been gone a long while,” she said to 
Mrs. Valence; ‘‘ but I have been searching for 
that old copy of Cervantes; and I regret to 
say my search was fruitless. I declare I am 
quite frozen,” and she advanced to the fire, 
ostensibly to warm her hands. 

Mrs. Valence cried out sharply, ‘‘ What 
have you done to yourself? your hands are 
all bleeding and torn, Verena.” 

She flushed, but laughed lightly. ‘‘I went 
upstairs without a light, and mistaking my 

ings came foul of some nails—that is all.” 

But Mrs. Valence did not seem satisfied, 
and the two women sat together in an almost 
utter silence until eleven o’clock struck from 
= old tower. Then the mother roused her- 
self. 
‘Dear me! where can Harley be? He told 
me a long while since he was going out—but 
he is unusually late. He is finding home not 
so pleasant as it used to be, and I was no false 
prophet when I told him he would live to re- 
gret his marriage.” 

There was a cound of staggering steps in 
the hall, the noise of servants’ voices in 
wonder and alarm ; Verena’s heart stood still 
for fear; but Mrs. Valence roce and flung the 
door wide. Glancing down she saw Harley 


‘ supported by two strangers, his clothes and 





face besmeared with blood. With a wild 
shriek she ran down and caught him in her 


arms; then she turned on the two men, ‘‘ How. 


did it happen? Where did you find him, and 
who are you?” 

‘« We're gipsies ma’am,” said one; ‘‘ and we 
found the master lyin’ in the wood ; he’d jest 
sense enow to tell us who he was and ask us to 
bring him here. Then he kind o’swooned like ;” 
and as he spoke he glanced curiously round. 

The swish of a woman’s garments broke 
the momentary silence, and looking up Mrs. 
Valence saw, not Verena but Zenobia. ‘I 
heard a noise,” she began; then seeing Har- 
ley’s white unconscious face, she ran forward. 

** Oh, my dear, ob, my dear! speak to me.” 

But there came no answer, turning to 
the two lithe sinewy figures, she said, ‘‘ Carry 
him in here, and some one go for a doctor.” 

She had quickly recovered her presence of 
mind; she did not even appear disturbed by 
the fact that two men sworn to revenge the 
insult offered their tribe were under her own 
roof. With swift deft hands she bandaged the 
poor wounded head, loosened his collar and 
outer garments, all the while speaking com- 
fortingly to Mrs. Valence, whe was sobbing 
wildly now. 

At last the doctor arrived, and after com- 
plimenting Zenobia upon her skill and self- 
control, advised her what to do; and having 
seen his patient comfortably settled, took his 
leave, promising to call in the yon 

So Zenobia sat down beside Harley and 
watched with eyes full of love and pardon; 
but when Verena entered and offered to share 


her duties she turned on her with suppressed ° 


fierceness. “Leave the room; you are unfit 
to consort with honest women. Do you think 
I bave been blind to your manceuvres ? Do you 
suppose I did not see you steal out of the house 
to-night to keep tryst with him—my husband? 
If you presume to enter here,I will expose 
you to all who know you.” 

‘‘Even to Harley’s hurt?” sneered the other. 
‘“« Zenobia Valence you talk like a fool! You’ve 
got to prove your words before folks will re- 
ceive them for truth—and I defy you to do 
that. I will leave you now, but when Harley 
is conscious I shall certainly visit him, much 
as I regret to dispute your authority.” 

With a smile on her insolent, beautiful face, 
she rustled out of the room, and despite all 
that had passed that night slept the sleep of 
the righteous. It was almost noon when 
Harley recovered consciousness for a while, 
and as he turned his aching head upon the 
pillows, the first face his eyes rested upon 
was Zenobia’s; but as she bent over him he 
turned from her with an expression of such 
scorn, & Sama so full of repulsion, that she fell 
back a little from him. He motioned Mrs. 
Valence nearer, and said, scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘‘ Send her away, and if I die, don’t 
let her know where our boy is!” 

Then he relapsed into delirium, and Verena 
stealing in, stood looking down upon him 
with strange inscrutableeyes. Then she spoke 
in a low, insolent tone, ** You see he does not 
desire your presence; it irritates him to find 
you here; had you not best leave the nursing 
to Mrs. Valence and—me ?”’ 

Zenobia crossed to her. All the hot blood 
of her race aflame in her cheeks ; she grasped 
her enemy by the arm, and said in a strange 
tone, “I shall yet live to bring home your 
guilt to you; and then, what mercy will you 
ex 7 

erena laughed shortly. ‘‘ Let go my arm, 
you hurt me ; and remember (if you can) such 
savage anger is not good form.” 

Mrs. Valence came and stood between them. 
“I don’t know why you two should quarrel 
here and now, or in what way Zenobia has 
offended Harley ; but 1 do know I will have 

rfect quiet here so long as my son lies ill. 
ton the room, both of you !” 

But Zenobia was driven to bay, all her 
meekness had deserted her, and her soul rose 
in hot revolt against these twc women who 
had marred her bappiness £0 long. 

“ My place is here, Mrs. Valence; but be- 
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cause you are his mother, I permit you to 
stay. As for you, Verena Fairholm, you 
must leave this house, and by nightfall. At 
last I shall prove to you that I am mistress 
here.” 

“For how long? Make the most of your 
authority ; it will be short-lived,” and with a 
mocking curtesy, she swept out of the room. 

That evening, she took refuge with friends, 
assuring them she could no longer endure the 
society of Harley’s low-born wife; that she 
had only remained at Valence Rest because 
she afforded some comfort to ‘'that poor 
deluded fellow !”’ 


* * * 
Day “followed day, and still Harley lay 
unconscious; and in his delirious ravings 
Zenobia found the solution of his changed 
manner. Mrs. Valence regarded her with 
suspicion, and to all her entreaties for news 
of her child, turned a deaf ear. The poor 
young wife grew visibly paler and thinner 
as day succeeded day; and there was such 
terrible anguish in her beautiful eyes, that 
the servants whispered amongst themselves 
that the ‘‘ mistress was breaking her heart, 
and it was grievous to see her.” In the 
intervals of consciousness which came to 
Harley she was compelled to take up her 
position where he could not eee her, for he 
showed such a decided aversion to her society 
that even the doctor requested her to keep out 
of sight. 

‘“‘1¢ will be all right when he is well and 
strong,” he urged, cheerfully ; ‘just now his 
mind has not recovered its balance, and like 
mad folks, he turns against those he most 
joves. Keep a good heart Mrs. Valence, or I 
shall have you ill next.” 

‘“‘T have never been ill in my life,” witha 
faint smile, and in her heart she said, * but 
would I could lie down now and die.” 

At last Harley was pronounced ont of 
danger; and now, for the sake of appearances, 
he tolerated his wife’s presence, although he 
would take nothing from her hands, and 
never willingly exchanged any words with her. 
One day she went and stood by the bed. 
‘Harley, my people have left the wood.” 

‘That is well. Did you warn them I had 
determined to eject them?’”’ 

She shook her head, not daring to trust her 
voice, and he went on cruelly,— 

‘Your extreme pallor and evident micery 
are accounted for satisfactorily. Zenobia, I 
wish you had married your vagabond lover. 
I wish I had never seen you!” 

“T wish you never had,” with a little catch 
inherbreath. ‘‘ Unequal marriages are rarely 
happy—ours has proved no exception to the 
rule, But whilst you are ill and helpless I 
will stay by you. When you have recovered 
your strength I will go away, and see you no 
more! And, oh! when I am gone, be good to 
my child. He will miss me as he grows up. 
Oh, how he will miss me!” 

A look of pain crossed his wasted face, and, 
seeing it, she controlled herself by a great 
effort. 

“I will eay no more. Forgive me that I 
have hurt you!” and sat down with loosely 
a hands to spend the night watching by 


She was very worn and tired, and towards 
midnight she fell asleep in her chair. 

Tt was but an uneasy ne and she was 
conscious, in a vague way, 0 that passed. 
She seemed to hear whispering voices and 
stealthy steps, and started erect in her chair. 

An almost ghostly silence reigned. Her 
own breath sounded unnaturally loud and 
deep, and every nerve was strained to its 
highest tension. 

“I could have vowed I heard voices and 
steps,” she said to herself. ‘' I must be grow- 
ing nervous.” She turned her eyes upon 


Homie and found he was fixedly g 
“Did you want anything?” she asked, 
scarcely eon a whisper. 


“‘No,” and his gaze wandered round the 
room, 








Scarcely knowing why she did so, she fol- 
lowed the direction of his glance until her eyes 
soanee upon a revolver beautifully mounted in 
sliver. 

* Take it away,” he said. ‘I forgot to tell 
you ali the barrels are loaded; in the hand of 
u careless person it would mean death.” 

She rose to obey him, when suddenly the 
door was flung open, and Mrs. Valence, pale 
and frightened, rushed in. 

‘ Oh, Harley! Harley! there are burglars 
in the house! We shall all be murdered! 
The domestics are alarmed ; they have locked 
themselves in. Hark! How they scream. 
Oh, Zenobia! hide me. Iam anold woman,” 
and, without moreado, she crept under Harley’s 
bed, where she lay palpitating with dread. 

Most certainly there were strange steps on 
the stairs. In vain Harley tried to leave his 
bed. Zenobia flew to the dressing-table, and, 
seizing the revolver, boldly opened the door, 
although Mrs. Valence entreated her in a 
whisper to come in and let the thieves take 
what they chose. 

‘Lock the door, dear Zenobia. As long as 
we escape with our lives, what matter?” 

But the other stood on the landing in the 
fall glow of the lamplight, a tall regal figure. 
She looked down and saw the dusky forms of 
men -upon the stairs; and from ont their 
midst Beltrame’s face gleamed white and 
revengeful. A moment her heart died within 
her, a moment she grew sick and faint, then 
her sweet, rich voice rung out clearly,— 

‘‘The first man who dares advance a step 
shall be shot down like a dog!” 

She heard Harley groan over his impo- 


tence, and her courage rose higher. There] y 


was a momentary pause amongst the burglars, 
then Beltrame sprang forward. 

‘Stop !” cried Zenoba, “ stop, or I fire!” 

He was blind with rage and thirsting for 
revenge, and altogether heedless of her words. 
She lifted the weapon, pulled the trigger, and 
uttered a wild cry as her cousin fell backwards 
with a groan. Then came profound ailence; 
afterwards the sound of tramping feet, and 
she knew the gipsies were retreating, carrying 
Beltrame with them. Doors were opened, 
and the servants, grown suddenly brave, began 
to issue from their rooms; but Zenobia 
staggered to her husband's bed, there to fall 
fainting beside him. 

* * * * * 

In the morning Cetectives were at work; 
and, following the blood marks, came 
at last to a tent pitched on a moor; there 
they found Beltrame. The gipsies had separa- 
ted until the hue and cry caused by their 
attempted burglary had died out, and they 
left their wounded companion to the care of 
an old crone. 

Beltrame Lee believed himself to be dying, 
and, full of remorse for the part he had 
played, prayed one of the detectives to take 
down his confession and carry it to Harley 
Valence. 

After disclosing the plot between himself 
and Verena, he said,— 

“If you have been fool enough to think 
Zenobia cared for me, I'm glad, ’cause I know 
I’ve punished you well. I’ve wrung your 
heart as you wrung mine. And if you want 
to know who planned all the mischief, why, 
’twas Miss Verena Fairholm, ’twas her you 
saw with me the night you cracked your head ; 
she had borrowed ‘some of Zenobia’s things, 
and in the dim light might be easily took 
for her.” 

* * 7 * * 

Beltrame did not die, but three years’ later 
Zenobia read that he had been tried, con- 
victed, and transported for highway robbery 
with violence. And whilst“she grieved over 
his sin and its punishment, she could not re- 
frain from rejoicing that at last she was free 
from his surveillance. 

The day after her heroic conduct Harley 
(who, despite all, was much improved in 
health) her to his bedside. 

‘* Wife,” he said, with loving penitence, 








sorely afraid you cannot forgive me! Iknow 
all, and cannot humble myself sufficiently-——” 

But she broke in,— 

‘* Say no more! unless, indeed, you say ‘I 
love you, wife!’ and, oh, Harley! oh, my 
husband! give me back my child!” J 

* * * * 


Two months later they went to Mentone, 
where Zenobia nursed Harley back to heaith 
and strength, and never in the days that fol- 
lowed did a cloud cross the horizon of their 
happiness, Harley had learned at last the 
true worth of the Romany lass, and would 
doubt her no more. 

Verena married a decrepid old Spanish 
count, and shone at the Spanish Court asthe 
most daring and lovely of intriguantes; and 
Mrs. Valence, now quite reconciled to her 
son’s mésalliance, worships the child and 
honours the woman she once s0 bitterly 
despised. 

(THE END.] 








THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
CHAPTER EEXVI-~(evnsioned) 


“T nope I have not offended you, Miss 
Hellice,” said Mr. Anchester, interpreting 
her manner aright. ‘I came on to Scotland 
to assure myself that you had found a secure 
shelter here, and I shall not stay if you wish 
me to go. My—my cousin informed me that 
ou had made an excursion in this direction, 
and I walked here in search of you. It was 
easy after gaining the coast to distinguish 
your figure on this rock. I wonder at your 
temerity in climbing it.” 

‘You are just come from Redwoode?” 

“Yes, Miss Hellice. I left Redwoode 
yesterday, directly after the marriage of 
Cecile to Mr. Forsythe !"’ 

‘‘ She is married then?” she replied, look- 
ing up to learn from Mr. Anchester’s features 
if the fact gave him pain. 

‘‘ Yes, she is married,” answered the ad- 
venturer, with a smile, reading her thoughts. 
“ She was a very pretty bride, but for some 
reason the marriage was quite private. The 
happy couple, accompanied by Lady Red- 
woode, went away directly after the cere- 
mony.” 

‘« They are all gone from Redwoode!’’ said 
Hellice, with a shadow creeping over her face. 
“The place must seem deserted. Was— 
was Sir Richard Haughton present at the 
marriage, Mr. Anchester?’’ she added, 
hesitatingly, and with pretended indifference. 

‘¢ Oh, yes, he was one of the favoured few,” 
declared Mr. Anchester, easily. “‘ Sir Richard 
was the life of the company, the gayest of the 
gay. There wasa essness in his manner 
I did not quite like, but the ladies seemed to 
adwire the transformation in his character ex- 
tremely well.” 

Mr. Anchester spoke this falsehood with the 
most truthful air imaginable. Hellice re- 
garded him earnestly, and then looked away 
seaward, shading her eyes with her hand. 
The wild sea-breezes blew her hair and gar- 
ments, tossing them behind her like streaming 
banners. Her pure face, in its exquisite con- 
tour, showed against the distant blue of sky 
and sea, increasing Mr. Anchester's love for 
her into an all-absorbing passion. His voice 
jar husky with repressed emotion, as he 
said : 

‘“‘ Hellice, ié is not necessary for me to tell 
you that you are all alone. Your cousin and 
her husband with Lady Redwoode have gone 
on a lengthened bridal tour. Sir Richard 
Haughton left Sea View yesterday to be ab- 
sent months, perhaps years. Holly Bank has 
closed its doors upon you. And that is not 
all,” he added, determining upon a bolder 
falsehood still than that he had uttered con- 
cerning the young baronet. ‘“‘Miss Kenneth 





“TI have wronged you shamefally ; and I am (has prevailed upon her brother to espouse her 
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; §3 cause against you. They both believe that] change. Marriage is not for one so buffeted 
ry you, without any motive. and from mere | by fate as I.” 
4G malice, attempted Miss Kenneth’s life, and ‘You will change your mind ——” 


the oid maid demands justice. Her rector has 
# made ber think that you are going about like 
i the Evil One seeking whom you may devour. 
’ In short, Hellice, Miss; Kenneth has. placed 
detectives on your track, and they are search- 
ing for you everywhere.” 

Hellice’s slight.figure shook jlike a reed in 
the wind, and she turned. towards her perse- 
cutor with a white, appealing face, and eyes 
full of horror, uttering only a low and terri- 
fied exclamation. 

Mr. Anchester met her gaze with an expres- 
sion of tender care. 

‘Do you think they will find me?” asked. 
the girl, in a hollow whisper, after giving her- 
self time to realize the whole meaning. of her 
enemy's communication. ‘Can they traok 
me here, Mr. Anchester? It is not that I am 
afraid of a trial, for I am innocent. You 
know I am innocent, Mr. Anchester, do you 
not? But the disgrace—the terrible disgrace 
—to my aunt and to me! I could never en- 
dure to sit in the prisoner's seat, and be 
stared at, and required to make my defence.— 
And Sir Richard,” she added, brokenly. 
“Tell me, Mr. Anchester, that they cannot 
track me here!” 

“T hope they will not be able to do so!” 
responded the adventurer, fervently, - his 
thoughts reverting to the detectives employed 
by Sir Richard Haughton and Lady Red- 
woode in a veritable search for the maiden. 
‘Qh, Hellice, give me the right to protect 
you with my life. If you were only my wife, 
no one would dare to harm you... Marry me, 
and let me take you abroad till this accusation 

blows over, and I will then take you to Lady 
/ Redwoode and make your innocence manifest 
; to her. A marriage with:me would be a safe 
outle’ from all these dangers now menacing 
you,” 

He drew. up his more than six feet of alti- 

4 tude to its greatest height, and stood before 
i her, with his massive shoulders and Herculean 
figure, like a bulwark of strength. 

‘* Will it not be pleasant to be cared for and 
protected ?” he asked, in as soft tones as he 
could assume. ‘ Hellice, I have: loved you 
from the hour I first beheld you. You fan. 
cied I loved Cecile, when my heart beat only 
for you. Accept my love, my homage, my de- 
votion, and we will foil your enemies yet!” 

Hellice believed herself cast off by. her 
friends, rejected by her lover, pursued by re- 
lentless enemies, Circumstances were against 
her, and it she refused this present suitor her 
fate might be terrible. Yot she could not be 
untrue to herself, or to her love for the young 
baronet. Moreover, like-a ray of sunshine 
flashing into the blackest gloom, she still 
cherished the precious, golden hope that had 
come to her in her hour of extremest desola- 
tion, and that hope upheld her like a divine 
promise. 

She glanced af Mr. Anchester’s face. It 
was close-shaven, and all its features were dis- 
played with distinctness. Hellice was not a 
judgeof character by lines and contonrs, but 
she had a woman’s keen perceptions and intui- 
tions, and- she felt instinctively that this man 
was not !good nor true-hearted, and that to 

: marry him would be to fly from one danger to 
Wy another, to seal with her own hand her life- 
‘ long misery. She believed that he loved her, 

‘ that that love might ennoble him, that he 
would be kind to her, but she could not re- 
spect him. The thought of .becoming his 
wife was too intclerable to be considered for 
even an instant. 

Yet her voice and manner were very gentle 
as she assured him that she could not- marry 
him, She respected his love, if not himself; 
and was loth to pain him. 

“ But, Mr. Anchester,” she said in conclu- 
sion, ‘' I will be your friend, if my friendship 
be worth anything, You must not remain 
here if your cousin continues to extend her 
protection to me, for my decision can never 
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“ Never,” declared Hellice, her eyes flashing 
with uncontrollable emotion, her face glowing 
with feeling. ‘‘ Love is necessary to a true 
marriage, and I bave no love for you. You 
know well that I have already loved. When 
that love dies out in my heart, there will re- 
main only cold, dead ashes which no human 
power can ever rekindle!” 

‘**T am content to marry you without love!" 
said Mr, Anchester, 

“ iage without love is a desecration!” 

ellice, the fire it her nature kind- 
ling. “ It. is unrighteous, unholy. So far I 
have held myself guiltless, and 1 will not, to 
save my life, plunge into a deliberate sin, or 
place between the one I love and myself an 
impassable barrier !’’ 

‘* The last argument outweighs the first, I 
suspect,” said Mr. Anchester, with an invol- 
untary sneer. ‘ Bat I am willing to wait.” 

“You may wait till you are grey, and still 
keep waiting, Mr..Anchester, I will never 
marry you. Even if I did not love another 
I would not marry you. Youare a gambler, 
an adventurer, a man of many pretences, but 
with no real stability of character, no real in- 
nate goodness or principle, I am sorry that I 
have been obliged to speek so plainly, after 
your kindness to me, but I could not help do- 
ing so in justice to myself.” 

Mr. Anchester bit hia lip with anger, but 
managed to keep his temper under control. 

‘You reject my love from some school-girl 
notions, I see, which not even your hunted 
and desolate condition. can dispel,” he re- 
marked, with an attempt at.coolness, ‘‘ What 
will you do when the Rookery doors are closed 
upon you?” 

‘You are not my only friend, Mr. Anches- 
ter. I have one more powerfal than you who 
will protect me!” 

“Who is it?" asked Mr, Anchester, incre- 
dulously. 

Hellice looked upward, with the tender 
reverence of a little child, the fire and passion 
gone from her face, the stormy look vanished 

rom her eyes. 

Mr. Anchester was momentarily abashed 
and confounded. 

‘‘ You will find the need of earthly protec- 
tion, I fancy,” he said grimly, after an awk- 
ward pause. 

Hellice did not reply to this sneer, but her 
proud face, so fuli of meaning, showed plainly 
that it had not advanced its uiterer in her 
estimation. 

** Hellice!’’ exclaimed her snitor, eagerly, 
after a brief self-communing, ‘I can offer you 
more than protection and a home, It isin 
my power noé only to clear your name, but to 
raise you to a position of which you have not 
dared.to dream. What do you say, Hellice, 
to being acknowledged as the daughter of 
Lady Redwoode, the heiress of her wealth? 
Whaé do you say to sending away this cousin 
of yours, of stripping her of her gay plumes 
and reducing her to your present level ?’’ 

Hellice neither heard nor heeded the last 
question, Her face lighted up with a glorious 
radiance, and she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mr, Anchester, is there hope that I 
may be, after all, the daughter of Lady Red- 
woode? Is she my mother, she whom I have 
80 loved, for whom my heart so yearns at this 
moment? You were papa’s most intimate 
friend. Did he tell you that I was the chili 
of his sister? Ob, my soul has foreboded 
this blessed trnth—if truth it be! I hada 
hope that it might be so, and yet I dared not 
cherish it |” 

‘* Hellice, I was in the room adjoining your 
father's when he summoned you, Cecile and 
Renee, to separate conferences. with him, I 
heard what he said to each, though no one 
dreamed that I listened, I shall not tell 
yon what I heard, It is enough to say that 

is communications to. your cousin and the 
ayah were widely different from those to you. 

I can prove—I will notsay what. It is better 
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to be guarded. Bat if you will.marry me, 
Hellice, I will:take you to Lady Redwoode, 
and she shall be made to. receive you as her 
cherished daughter... Think, Hellice,”’ and the 
adventurer’s face wore anevil glow. ‘On the 
one hand, a prison and 
other, wealth, laxury, a husband's devotion, a 
mother's tender, undying love! If my love 
be nothing in your. sight, Lady Redwoode's 
eannot be lightly rejected, Think of that 
peerlees woman lavishing her love: upon .you 


disgrace! On.the 


Hellice put up her, hand. for, him, to, stop. 
Her face was startlin y white, with agite- 


_, Her soul was convulsed to its utmost 
epths. 
drawn rose. before her. livid and life-like... He 
offered her bliss. and. misery. Yet she could 
not be untrue to herself, to her nature, to her 
love. She chose, the bitter draught, as one 
pushes from .him,the lasé,.chance of happi- 
ness. 


The picture Mr. Anchester, had 


‘Say no more !” she said, commandingly. 
“I have given. you my, answer. Not for 


safety, not for wealgh,. not.for the priceless 


gift of a mother's love, will I marry ,you, 
Darsy Anchester!” 

Without another. word she turned from 
him, and leaped, with the fleetness of a 
chamois, from rock to rock, descending rapidly 
to the sands. Mr, Anchester followed her 
as swiftly as he could, but his movements 
were more cautious, More than once he held 
his breath as she climbed over rocks and 
crossed chasms, fearing that the girl would falk 
and be dashed in pieces ;.but she flew onward 
seeming to be upheld by wings. He pursued 
her, breathless and anxious, back ,to the. 
fisher's cottage, arriving jast, in time,to see 
the chaise, with its occupants, cepgueerne 
from view on the.road leading to the . 

“Love and pleasant temptations have | 
failed, it seems,’”’ he muttered, choking with 
rage as he contemplated his utter discom- 
fiture, and the long walk back to the valley. 
‘When gentle. means fail, harsh ones must 
be tried! I shall. play, with her no longer, 
but force her into this marriage that seems 80 
distasteful to her, With or without her con- 
sent, she shall become my wife, and that with- 
"lemons . his. fi glan th 

enching his fists.and, glancing in the 
direction the retreating chaise hed taken, he 
set out for the Rookery, achemes of oppression 
and violence absorbing his halt-frenzied 
thoughts, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


His friendship is a lurking snare, 
His honour but an idle breath, 
His smile, the smile that traitors wear, 
His love is hate, his life is death. . 
—W.G. Simms. 


Hetuice’s return to the Rookery was accom- 
pliched in much less time that her journey 
had been to the sea-side. Awed by her agita- 
ted manner and the brooding storm in her 
eyes Sandy whipped up his. ancient steed to 
a speed worthy its youthful days, and they 
bowled over the rough roads, every turn of 
the wheels threatening to resolve the old 

aise into a shapeless mass. 

Hellice gave not a single glance at the 
scenery, nor a thought to her lost sketch, or 
the seaweeds she had failed to collect for Mra, 
Hartley. Her soul was still in a tumult, 
She felt as if she had escaped a deadly peril, 
only to encounter more. A shudder crept 
over her as she remembered the evil light that 
had shone in Mr. Anchester's eyes, and 
evil smile that had played over his full, 
sensual lips, She comprehended the terrible 
earnestness of his. wooing, and felt that bis 
loye was worse to her than hig hatred. 

An instinct came over her to flee from him, 
and from the detectives searching for her; but 
she felt that the moment she emerged from, 
the secluded Scottish valley she would be- 
come a mark for the eyes of her enemies 
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Here, at least, she*had a shelter, and the high 
hills shutting in the valley would screen her 
from the eyes of the outside world. If Mr. 
Anchester did not betray her she’ was surely 
safe here. . 

These thoughts occapied her mind during 
that quick homeward ride, and she drew a 
breath of relief when the chaise halted at 
last, in front of the old portico of the 


Rookery. 
With a light ing she alighted from the 
vehicle, t her simple coachman in a 


manner that greatly comforted him, and then 
proceeded upstairs to her own chamber. Here 
she gave afew minutes to the mastery of her 
emotions, then she made her toilet and des- 
cended to the drawing-room, pale with sup- 
pressed feeling, and with eyes full of doubt 
and gloom. 

The large, old-fashioned apartment was- 
unoccupied at the moment of her entrance, 
but a pleasant wood fire crackled and flamed 
on the broad hearth, effectually counteracting 
the dampness of the walls, and there was ‘a 
deep easy-chair drawn up before it ready for 
use. Hellice sank into thé chair and held her 
thin, small -hands over the blaze, experiencing 
a sense of extreme chilliness, such as most 
sensitive pérsons’feel in moments of grief or 


trouble. : 


An hour passed in this deep quiét, the 
shadows of evening oe without the 
valley,'and the firelight within playing upon the 
white walls, the pictures, ard the carpet, and 
dwelling as if lovingly upon the slender. 
drooping figure in the arm-chair, and lighting 
up as if it had been a statue, the pure, pale, 
passionate face of the East ‘Indian maiden, 
£0 fall of anxions ‘questioning and rebellion 
against her bitter destiny. 

An hour had'thus passed, when the’ youn 
girl heard the gardén ‘gate shut sharply an 
abruptly, and Mr. Anchester’s quick, impa- 
tient tread as he came up the walk, ascended 
the ; and entered the dwelling. He did 
not seek her presence, but passed upstairs to 
an upper chamber, where he remained many 
minutes. As Helliceex , he came down at 
last and entered the drawing-room, his bear- 
ing quiet and self-assured, his manner cour- 
teous and he pap ae Hellice did not rise 
nor turn her head at his entrance, but sat 
quietly shading her face, witha faded hand- 
screen, and looking intently atthe fire. 

‘‘T suppose I must leave the Rookéry to- 
night or in the morning; Miss’ Hellice?” 
said the adventurer, standing between the 
curtains of the windows, and looking ‘into the 
gray twilight pervading the valley. “ Your 
rer of banishment is irrevocable, is it 
not?’ 

“One of us will, of course, go,” replied 
Hellice, coldly. ‘‘I am the interloper, and I 
am the one to go!” 

“ But you must not think of such a thing,” 
declared Mr. Anchester, eagerly. “ This 
place must be your sanctuary, until the search 
for you is past. Think of the disgrace to 
Co to Lady Redwoode, to all your 
tiends, if you are arrested on a charge of at- 
tempting to poison Miss Kenneth. Stay here 
Hellice. I am generous enough to resign you, 
since absolutely refuse me, and generous 
enough, too, to defend you with my latest 
breath against your enemies!” 

_Hellice made no reply to this speech. She 
did not even appear to be affected by it, 
as Mr. Anchester ‘had evidently expected. 
She bowed quietly and very gravely, for she 
felt instinctively that her unwelcome suitor'’s 
friendship and protection were likely to work 
her more harm than good, Her eyes had been 
Opened to a view of his real character, and 
though she did not yet fairly comprehend his 
baseness and treachery, she was both suspi- 
cious of him and watehful of his manner and 
movements, 

Before the adventurer had time to say more, 
the door opened, and Sandy, in a house. 
uniform, annoinced that supper was waiting. 
Hellice immediately arose; declining M¥. An- 





chester’s proffered arm, and led the way to 


the low dining’room, now made pleasant by 
drawn curtaims and a multitude of wax- 
lights, 

The table was set in the centre of the apart- 
ment, and presented an array of spotless 
china, glittering crystal, and dainties enough 
for an alderman’s dinner. Hellice took her 
usual seat, Mr. Anchester cat opposite, and 
Mrs. Hartley, after u little hesitation, drew 
up her chair, while Sandy, with his usual 
awkwardness, waited upon the party. 

The meal was eaten in almost unbroken 
silence. Mr. Anchester had- nothing: to‘say 
before his dependante. Hellice preferred to 
remain quiet; «nd Mrs. Hartley, feeling her 
role of ‘‘ rector’s widow” press heavily upon 
her housekeeper-shoulders, was afraid of ‘be- 
traying herseif, or incurring the displeasure 
of ‘her emrployer. 

The repast over, Hellice returned to the 
drawing-room. Mr. Anchester lingered in the 
dining-room,estensibly to drink his wine, and 
Sandy beat a retrent, followed by the house- 
keeper. At the door Mr. Anchester sam- 
moned her back, bade her close the door, and 
return to his side. Sheobeyed his commands, 
with a faint expression of surprise on her 
features, 

“ Sit down, Mra. Hartley,” said the adven- 
turer, with an attempt a6 careless ease, ‘I 
told you to-day that 1 would follow: Miss Hel- 
lice, and learn my fate from her: lips. I fan 
cied that a proposal of marriage uttered 
amidst such romantic ecenes would be sure 
of acceptance. It seems I was mistaken. 
Miss Hellice has refused me !” 

“So I suppoeed; sir,’”’ said the housekeeper, 
rather drily, ‘‘ when I saw Miss Hellice come 
back alone with Sandy, and the poor horse all 
in a foam, for if the young lady had accepted 
you, you would most likely have driven home 
a her, instead of trudging on foot in the 
ust.’”’ 

Mr. Anchester contracted his brows’ with 
annoyance, 

1 don't like pleasantries, Mrs. Hart- 
ley,” he said. ‘Be pleased to bear that in 
mind. I wish to be frank with you, and to 
rofit by your knowledge of woman-nature. 

ellice has refused me, as I said. She: muet 
have been mad to do so, for she is utterly 
friendless, homeless, and alone. No one 
could be more desolate——” 

4 eB men creature!” said the house- 
eeper, pityingly. 

7 Hae she told you her history ?”’ asked Mr. 
Anchester, with a quick, keen glance at the 
woman. 

‘* No, sir, I haven't asked her any questions. 
I knew my plave better than that. Besides, 
you said I was*to avoid receiving her confi- 
dence. She has been shy of saying anything 
about her past, except that she came from 
India.” 

‘Very well,’ declared the adventurer, 
pleased at Hellice’s reticence. ‘I will tell 

on all that is necessary for you to know. 

his’ young lady is the daughter of my 
dearest friend, who died recently in India. I 
followed her to England, hoping to make her 
my wife. She set out for England after: her 
father's death, expecting to reside with a 
relative. When I arrived here, I found her 
suspected of a terrible crime, of which she 
was as innocent as a baby. Her innocence 
was not capable ‘of proof, and I brought her 
here for safety. The detectives are after her, 
to carry her to prison, and when I came here 
I was obliged to use every precaution to pre- 
vent pursuit. If they find her——” 

“ But they must not!” cried the house- 
keeper, all pity and excitement. ‘Poor 
hanted lamb! What can we do, Mr. Anches- 
ter? How shall we save her?” 

“*T don’t know, unless she will consent to 
marry me. As my wife, I could protect her, 
could remove her from ‘place to place, could 
take her over to the Continent, until the 
search has‘died ont. There is no safety: for 
her except ina marriage-with me!” 

Oh} if ‘she'could only love-yon !’’ sighed 
the widow. “I am sure you are a sweet 


spoken gentleman, tull and handsome, and 
none can say that the Anchesters are not a 
noble race ! ”’ 

Mr. Anchester looked at the woiran nar- 
rowly, reading her face. He saw that she 
had a weak and yielding nature, but that she 
would not willingly do wrong. He had formed 
a bold and nefarious project; in which Mrs. 
Hartley's co-operation would be~neceszary, 
but how to gain it? An idew flashed into his 
fertile: brain, and he proceeded to act upon it. 

‘* Hellice does love me, Mrs. Hartley !’’ he 
said, ‘ She loves me with ali the strength of 
her natare. Bat she refuses to marry me on 
account of the infamous charge hanging over 
her. She is too generous to willingly involve 
me-in her ruin.” 

‘* Are you sure she loves you?” 

“Qaite sure. If I could oniy bring about 
our marriage, and then let her know it was 
irrevocable! She would be happy’in the 
knowledge that she had soimeons to care for 
her and protect her: What do I carefor the 
gossip of the world? ‘The marquis is anxious 
to welcome Hellice as my bride; I am eager 
to give her my protection—and yet the dear 
girl holds back from scruples of false deli- 
cacy!” 

The housekeeper was thoughtful. Mr. An- 
chester watched her from between his half. 
shat eyes, smiling furtively to see how un- 
suspectingly she believed his false statements. 
He had spoken with weil-aesumed accents of 
trath, and Mrs. Hartley pitied him as well as 
Hellice. She believed, from the tradition of 
the Anchester family, and from the letter the 
marquis had sent, that the East Indian adven- 
turer was the soul of honour. She believed 
him, from his own words,. to be the soul of 
truth and goodness. 

She loved Hellice ardently, and longed to 
see her the mistress-of the Rookery. She 
trembled ‘as she thought of the dangers hedg- 
ing closer around the maiden ; of the detec- 
tives engaged in tracking her; of the prison 
that she fancied would claim her, or the deso- 
late wanderings she must undergo. In short, 
the worthy woman fell into the trap that had 
been laid for her, and unconsciously numbered 
herself among the enemies of Hellice, when 
-—_ would have suffered much to befriend 

er. 

“« How would it do'to practise a little artifice, 
Mr. Anchester?’’ she asked, timidly, as if 
fearing rebuke, ‘‘As Miss Hellice loves you, 
and you love her, why would it not be right to 
bring abouta marriage before she knows it?” 

“ But how could that be done? ” asked the 
adventurer, pretending to be surprised at her 
remark, although he had led her onto make it, 

“ Why, I don't rightly know, sir,” answered 
the widow, with increasing hesitation, scarcel 
daring to utter the thought she had concsived. 
‘Only, you know, the Scottish marrisge-laws 
ain’t at all strict, sir. There have been many 
lawsuits—which you may not know, as you 
have just come: from a heathen Jand—to find 
out who has been married here in Scotland, 
and who has not. As near as I can make it 
out, sir, a couple are married here, if they say 
80 before a couple of witnesses, though far be 
it from me to call such a thing a marriage. 
To my mind; and I was brought up in the 
church, sir, a marriage ain’t a marriage unless 
it’s in a ‘church, before witnesses, and the cere- 
mony performed by a clergyman. But we 
could make a compromise, Mr. Anchester, if 
you would consent to it, There is a poor, 
broken-down minister—that ie what these 
scotch folks call him—that lives about three 
or four miles from here in a ruined manse. 
His ‘ kirk’ is an old’chapel, and his congrega- 
tion ‘consists of ‘afew fishermen and their 
families. You might send Sandy for the 
minister+—” 

“ But to be valid, the ceremony should be 
rmed in’s chareh, I should think,” sug- 

gested the East Indian. 

“Scotland ain't England, Mr. Anchester!” 

declared the-housekeeper, eagerly. ‘“ But if 

you'd rather be married in church, why there’s 





the chapel in the valley. In the good old days, 
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the family here used to keep a chaplain, and 
he preached every Sunday to the great folks, 
their servants and their tenants, in the chapel. 
It is only a stone’s throw from this house!” 

“There ought to be a license,” said Mr. 
Anchester, ‘and the marriage should be per- 
formed in the morning! ” 

“ That’s English law, but we need not be so 
particular here. If a marriage solemnized 
here at night and without a license prove ille- 
gal, a great many runaway couples would be 
badly off, I fancy. But you can inquire, and, 
if need be, get married over es in England, 
sir. Shall I send Sandy for the minister? ” 

“Yes—but stay! Suppose that he should 
come, and Hellice still remain obstinate and 
deaf to my entreaties? Suppose she should 
tell me again that she would never consent to 
imperil me, or involve me in her disgrace ? 
Think of some plan to conquer her scruples, 
Mrs. Hartley. Hellice will yet thank you for 
your devotion to me and to her.” 

“I don’t know what you could do," returned 
the widow, slowly and hesitatingly, impressed 
by lover's ardour, and frightened at the girl’s 
es pry peril, ‘‘ unless you were to play some 
kind of stratagem, They say, that, ‘all is 
fair in love and war!’” 

‘I wonder if it would be fair to drug her 
coffee this evening!" said Mr. Anchester, 
abruptly, as if the woman had suggested the 
idea tohim. ‘I could give her something to 
benumb her faculties for a little while, and 
during that time we might be married. Yes. 
that is the best plan, Mrs, Hartley. Thank 
you a thousand times for the suggestion. You 
deserve something more than thanks. Re- 
ceive that as a partial reward for your ser- 
vices | '’ 

He handed the bewildered woman as he 
spoke a emall velvet purse, well filled with 
gold and bank-notes. She accepted it grate- 
fully and smilingly, but with a confused 
idea that she must have been talking at ran- 
dom. She did not object to Mr. Anchester's 
plan of dragging the maiden. She could not 
do that in face of his gift, but she assented to 
it with a sinking at her heart, and a guilty 
sense of wrong-doing. 

“She must not be stupefied—only be- 
numbed!” said Mr. Anchester, his face clear- 
ing into a triumphant expressiou. ‘‘ The min- 
ister must suspect nothing. She must seem 
@ little quiet and thoughtful, perhaps, and if 
you could put a veil on her-——” 
_ “ That won’t be n , sir. The min- 
ister’s sight is bad. He won’t suspect anything. 
If you will give Sandy the message, I will 
prepare the coffee. Sandy had better not know 
that there is to be a wedding. The minister 
will come all the sooner if he fancies he is 
coming to a sick person. And now about the 
drug, sir. Where are we to get it?” 

“ T have a small bottle in my pocket that I 
use in case of toothache,” answered the adven- 
turer, drawing a small phial from his pocket 
as hespoke. ‘A half-teaspoonfal of that will 
be enough, Mrs. Hartley. It will make her 


numbed ! 

The housekeeper took the phial and pro- 
ceeded towards the kitchen. As she ap- 
proached the door there was a sound of some 
one moving hurriedly from it, yet on looking 
into the next room she saw no one and nothing, 
excepting her cat, a large, brindled creature, 
whose back was erect and whose tail was wav- 
ing angrily, as if some person had recently 
irritated her. 

Mrs."Hurtley paid no heed to this indication 
of a recent presence, nor did Mr. Anchester, 
who followed the widow into the kitchen, in 
search of Sandy. 

The lad was not to be found, however, until 
a pens examination of the premises had 
been ie. He was discovered at last in the 
etable, enga in feeding his horse, and Mr, 
Anchester did not delay in giving him his 
errand and bidding him make haste. 

‘*T'll be off at once, sir,” said Sandy, with 
an unusually vacant expression of counten- 





| crossed the floor and p 





ance, yet with a shrewd gleam in his eyes 
that escaped his master’s observation, ‘I 
hope the young lady is not ill, sir ?”’ 

“The young lady is as well as usual,’’ was 
the reply. “It is Mrs. Hartley who needs 
the services of the minister. Bring him home 
with you in the chaise. Insist on his coming. 
Hurry, and be off with you!” 

He tossed the lad a half-crown and re- 
turned to the dwelling. Mrs. Hartley was 
busy in the kitchen, and, after a word or two 
to her, he hastened to the drawing-room. 
Hellice was still seated before the fire, screen 
in hand, but the wax candles on the mantel- 

iece had all been lighted. The windows had 
n let down to admit the soft evening air, 
and to temper the heat of the room, and the 
undrawn curtains fluttered gently to and fro. 
The atmosphere was delightful, but bordered 
slightly upon a tropical heat, a fact that 
added greatly to Hellice’s comfort as well as 
Mr. Anchester's. 

The adventurer saw on his entrance, that 
the maiden was in no mood for conversation. 
He saw that she was anxious, troubled, and ill 
at ease in his presence, and he saw, too, that 
great as were her sorrows, there was no sign 
of weakness about her. She was to do or to 
bear. Her finely strung soul had gathered 
all its strength to meet her destiny, and she 
was strong, resolute and spirited ; all thoughts 
of rebelliousness to her fate vanished in the 
stern determination she had made to conquer 
its decrees. 

Mr. Anchester seated himself nearly oppo- 
site her, with his back to the window, and ap- 
peared absorbed in reading an old annual, 
that was one of Mrs. Hartley’s choicest trea- 
sures. The silence had not been broken when 
the housekeeper entered, bearing a salver, 
laden with cups of steaming coffee, a sugar 
basin, and a cream-jug. Hellice took the cup 
nearest her, quite unconscious of the inter- 
change of significant glances between the ad- 
venturer and the widow, and prepared it to 
her own taste. 

Mr. Anchester, with sparkling eyes, helped 
himself to the beverage, and Mrs. Hartley, 
with a troubled face, took the remaining cup 
and retired to a distant corner, saying that 
she could not endure the intense heat. Mr. 
Anchester bent again over his book, that his 
anxious glances might not betray his nefa- 
rious scheme; but the letters danced before 
his eyes, and his heart beat almost audibly. 

Unconscious of the fearful interest attach- 
ing to her simple act, Hellice sipped her 
coffee slowly and thoughtfully, her face turned 
towards the fire; suddenly she started, her 
attention aroused by a simple sound. It was 
nothing more than the noise caused by a spray 
of ivy trailing quickly across the window- 
pane, but it was sufficient to arouse her, al- 
though her companions were too pre-occupied 
to notice it. 

She looked, and beheld a face at the win- 
dow—a face framed in a shock head of flame- 


. coloured halo, and wearing a frightened and 
drowsy at first, but when the first effects have - 


passed off, she will only seem stupid and be- | 


warning expression. And as she continued to 
gaze, a hand was raised warningly, and a fin. 
ger pointed atthe cup she held, making a ges. 
ture commanding her not to drink it. 

The maiden’s first impulse was to call Mr. 
Anchester’s attention to this singular visi- 
tant, for she was at once —_ and ht- 
ened by it. The impulse, however, yielded to 
a second one to look for herself, and learn its 
object; it was the latter one which she 
obeyed. Arising ov cup in hand, she 

ed up the window, 
with a careless remark upon the beauty of the 
night. 

Neither the adventurer nor the housekeeper 
gave heed to her movements. 

A swift, keen glance showed Hellice a crouch- 
ing fi among the bushes under the window, 
and eame glance showed her that it was 
Sandy. She was about to address him aloud 
u Fen. ig behaviour, when he again 
ifted his , vere. and whispered : 

‘* Not a word, miss. Your coffee is drugged. 


| Lam going for a minister to marry you to the 





i 


oo I listened and heard it all. Be care- 

Hellice nodded comprehendingly, betraying 
no surprise at the announcement, yet keenly 
alive to the danger that threatened her. The 
lad crept away, well satisfied with the manner 
in which he had executed his errand, and the 
young girl leaned against the window-frame, 
and for one moment remained in thought. 

She then pretended to sip her coffee, mak- 
ing a remark upon its excellence, and toyed 
with the vines against the window and with 
her spoon, ia apparent absence of mind, At 
length, when her enemies were making most 
display of their pre-occupation, she turned her 
cup, so that its contents ran quickly and 
silently out upon the ground. She then re- 
turned to her chair. 

‘“* Shall I fill your cup again, Miss Hellice?”’ 
asked the housekeeper, tremulously. 

“No, thank you,” was the quiet reply. 
“One cup is enough of such such strong coffee. 
I fee! a little drowsy with what I have taken 


y: 

This statement was true, the few sips of the 
drugged beverage which Hellice had taken 
having been enough, with her delicate organi- 
zation and thorough exhaustion, to induce a 
feeling of drowsiness, to which she had no 
idea of yielding. Mr. Anchester and his con- 

ederate again exchanged glances. 

The girl was tempted to flee at once, but a 
reflection that no clergyman wonld marry an 
unwilling bride induced her to remain. She 
knew well that Mr, Anchester would become 
her enemy if she did not bind him to her as a 
friend, and she feared he would deliver her to 
her persecutors, and himself exult in her mis- 
fortunes. Yet no thought of giving way to his 
demands occurred to her. She did not see her 
way clearly. She could not even command 
her thoughts. They seemed like birds of pas- 
sage, spurning all control. 

In truth, the small portion of the drug which 
she had imbibed was doing its work upon her. 

She leaned her head back in her chair, with 
a confused feeling in her brain, and closed her 
eyes in unconquerable drowsiness. Then she 

e conscious that Mr. Anchester and the 
widow were looking at her,and their trium- 
phant exclamations rang in her ears like 
thunder. peals, so strangely acute was her 
hearing. And then alli faded from her—lights, 
voices, and all—and the deep hold of sleep was 
upon her. 

‘“‘ This is delightful!” cried Mr. Anchester, 
jubilantly. ‘‘ By the time the minister arrives 
she will be in a benumbed condition, ready to 
assent to any question asked her, without a 
comprehension of its meaning. If she had 
taken only a little of the drugged coffee she 
would arouse out of this sleep at the most in- 
opportune moment; but the quantity she has 
taken renders my success sure! ” 

He looked at her asa miser gloats over some 

riceless jewel, and there flitted through his 
304 visions of wealth, social grandeur, future 
happiness, and he muttered to himself that he 
“oat soon overwhelm Cecile and her husband 
with rain and degradation. 

‘¢' To-morrow I will take my bride to Red- 
woode,” he muttered. ‘‘She will be easily 
enough reconciled when she finds our marriage 
irrevocable. I shall present her as the heiress 
of Redwoode—I shall turn Cecile out—I shall 
be master of those broad acres, snd of Lady 
Redwoode’s wealth! It has been a game of 
wits, andI have won! Ha! ha!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Beware of yonder dog: 


Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and when he bites, 


His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not todo withhim: Beware of him! 
—Richard III, 
For some time the carriage containing the 
bridal tourists rolled on over a pleasant coun- 
try road, and the silence that had fallen upon 
the little party remained unbroken. 
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Lady Redwoode, oppressed with a vagae and 
to her incomprehensible distrust, maintained 
a watohfal vigilance. Her inatinst warned her 
that she had in some way reached a crisis in 
her life. Her kean intuitions, watchfal sen- 
tinels that they were, whispered to her to be 
on her guard, for these dependents on her 
bounty were her enemies, and were like a 
couple of ravening wolves, eager to slake their 
vengeance, or to gratify their cupidity at her 
expense,. So, while prescrving a serene and 
smiling front, she was keenly alive to every 
movement of her companions. She noticed 
their suppressed joy, their efforts to appear 
unconcerned, while their manner betrayed the 
existence of a secret, and she strongly blamed 
herself for having ventured out upon this 
lonely ride with no defender, except, perhaps, 
the coachman. Stories that she had oace 
heard, and suspected, of the dissoluteness of 
Andrew Forsythe occurred to her with con- 
vincing force. She was thoroughly uneasy, 
and her uneasiness would have deepened into 
positive alarm, had it not been for a still-lin- 
gering love and confidence in Cecile, which the 
girl’s conduct had not yet been able to uproot. 

‘You are sure that we are on the right 
track, Andrew?” she said, breaking the 
silence at last. ‘“‘Are you sure that you 
have discovered Hellice’s retreat?” 

‘* Quite sure,’ wasthe response. ‘Mr. Any 
chester came in this direction, and this very 
coachman took him to his destination. The 
coachman remembers carrying a young lady, 
whose description is identical with that of 
Hellice, over this road the other day. In an 
an hour or two more you will again see your 
niece, dear Lady Redwoode.’’ 

‘‘ Thank Heaven!” breathed the Baroness, 
her fears giving way and her hopes gathering 
strength. ‘Poor little Hellice. I shall be 
happy when I clasp her in my arms again.” 

Mr. Forsythe opened his mouth to reply, but 
hia words were checked by the abrupt stoppage 
of the vehicle. It then moved forward again 
with a floundering motion, and came to a 
second halt, which was, in fact, a dead stop. 
Mr. Forsythe put his head out of the window 
and sharply interrogated the driver, bidding 
him drive on. 

“It’s impossible, sir,” replied the coach- 
man, leaning over from his box. ‘Some 
thing’s out o’ order, sir. The carriage won't 
move an inch, sir.” 

After this lucid explanation the man sprang 
down from his seat, and proceeded to investi- 
gate the cause of the delay. At his first 
touch one corner of the vehicle dropped to a 
position considerably lower than the others, a 
wheel fell to the ground, and the whole mys- 
tery was revealed. 

‘* The axletree’s broke, sir!’ declared the 
coachman, in dismay. ‘I could a’ taken my 
oath, sir, that everything about the coach 
was as sound as a nut, sir, for I was looking 
it over when you came out to the stables, sir. 
= the ladies will get out I’ll see what can be 

one,” 

Mr. Forsythe had already alighted, and he 
now gave his hand to Cecile, assisting her to 
the ground. Lady Redwoode followed, and 
the two ladies stood a little apart, both an- 
noyed at{the accident. Renee dismounted 
from the box, and followed them. 

“ How very provoking !” cried Cecile, petu- 
lantly, her pretty face darkening. “ That 
innkeeper ought to be sent to prison for put- 
ting us in an unsafe vehicle! It is going to 
rain, too! How annoying!” 

She glanced at the threatening sky, where 
clouds big with rain were gathering in serried 
masses, and then at her young husband, who 
returned her glance with one so significant 
and self-satisfied that her good nature was re- 
stored at once. 

“ This here accident looks to me like one o’ 
them that don’t happen without hands,” 

mbled the coachman. ‘ But who could a’ 
one it, that’s the question!” 

‘* It will be a long task to mend the brake,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, quietly, ‘As this lad 
says, there isa storm a’ g- Ithink I will 
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find the ladies a shelter, and then come back 
and assist you!’’ 

He looked around him anxiously, and the 
ladies followed his example. 

It seemed a lonely spot, with no dwellings 
in sight, but a keen scrutiny brought into 
view @ green country lane near at hand, and 
Mr. Forsythe soon proclaimed that a house 
was nestled in the midst of the greenery at 
its upper end. 

“ Taat's Sorel Place,” said the coachman. 
‘* A poor old place, with a grand name. No- 
body lives there but a housekeeper. The old 
lady died a short time ago,.and niece, great- 
niece, goddaughter, or some such relation, in- 
herited the place. The lady’s brother's here 
now, they do say.” 

‘We will seek his hospitality,’ declared 
Mr. Forsythe, after a moment's apparent self- 
communing. 

He offered an arm to either of the two 
ladies, and conducted them into the lane to- 
wards the dwelling, Renee following. The 
lane was long and narrow, green with grasses, 
mosses, and lichens, sprinkled with flowers 
and shaded by trees—one of those lanes that 
artists love to paint and poets love to de- 
scribe. 

There were marks of wheels over the grass, 
showing that this lane was the only mode of 
access to the house. The little party has- 
tened over the turf, casting frequent looks at 
the ominous sky, and at length the half-mile 
of lane had been traversed, and they emerged 
into a narrow lawn that encircled the dwell- 
ing like a collar, and having as a fringe a 
heavy belt of trees. 

‘* Here we are,” said Mr. Forsythe, with a 
pleased expression of countenance, leading 
the way to the front door, which was guarded 
by two stone lions, and sounding the lion's 
head knocker loudly against the massive door. 
‘* Our troubles are ended for the present,’’ 

His sammons was answered by an old 
woman, who first unfastened a formidable 
number of bars and bolts, then opened the 
door very carefally, and only sufficiently so to 
admit a view of the persons seeking admit- 
tance. She carefally surveyed each member 
of the party, her glances falling last upon 
Mr. Forsythe. At sight of him, her face 
brightened, her manner became more gracious, 
and she flang the door open wide, still, how- 
ever, retaining her grasp upon it. 

In as few words as possible, Mr. Forsythe 
informed the woman of the accident to the 
carriage, the consequent delay, his fears of 
the coming rain, and demanded shelter at her 
hands. 

“The rain ain't going to be no shower,” 
declared the woman. ‘It'll last a day at the 
very least. Bat come in, ladies. Come in, 
sir. a make the place as pleasant as I 
can!” 

She moved backward, courtesying repeat- 
edly, and opened a door at one side of the hall, 
revealing a small, snug parlour, which, if not 
elagant, was at least inviting. Lady Red- 
woode entered it at once, followed by Cecile 
and the ayah, the latter of whom closed the 
door behind her, leaving Mr. Forsythe in the 
hall with their hostess. 

** Andrew is going back to help the coach- 
man, mamma,” Cecile said, in a tone that 
showed that she had quite recovered her 
spirits. ‘“ What a dreary dear old-fashioned 
P this is! I wish we could stay here 
until the rain ceases, and let Hellice come 
tous. Andrew could go for her, you know.” 

‘* True,” replied Lady Redwoode, untying 
and removing her bonnet. ‘I think, as the 
woman who admitted us thinks, that we shall 
have a long rain. Andrew can go for Hel- 
lice. By-the-bye, Cecile, did you not think 
that the woman here seemed to expect us? 
At least, she betrayed no surprise at seeing 
us. 

‘She probably observed our approach,” 
said Cecile, endeavouring to speak carelessly. 
‘She may have witnessed our accident. How 
nervous you are, dear'mamms. You seem 
suspicious of everyone—even of Andrew and 





me! Have you no faith in your own daughter, 
your only child?”’ 

‘‘My own daughter !’’ repeated the Baro- 
ness, with an agitated look. ‘ Ah, Cecile! 
Do I know who she is? Is it you whom I 
chose, Hellice whom I rejected? It is the 
lost Hellice over whom my heart yearns, the 
lost, wronged Hellice!” 

“‘Wronged, mamma?” 

“* Yes, wronged, Cecile. There must have 
been some mistake. Sir Richard Haughton 
was right—Hellice is incapable of crime! If 
I had only listened to her defence! Yet I 
have listened to it! Her dignified, proud 
silence, her mournful eyes, her loving looks at 
me, her grandmother's rejection of her— 
everything — in her favour! She was 
innocent—I feel it! If she should prove, 
after all, to ke my child, earth would hold no 
bliss like mine !’’ é 

The Baroness spoke earnestly, with a pas- 
sionate tremour in her tones. She did not 
notice that her words were so many thorns to 
Cecile, or that they were like goads lashing 
her on to the committal of acts, from which 
she might otherwise have recoiled. She did 
not notice, either, how the Hindoo’s eyes glit- 
tered, nor how darkly the Hindoo's face 
glowered at her from under her Madras tar- 
ban. She had two enemies in that room 
with her, and knew it not. 

“ Hellice is my grandchild!” muttered the 
ayah. ‘No one shall claim her from me! 
She is mine; her dark hair, eyes and com- 
plexion testify that she is of Renee’s blood. 
The fair-haired maiden is Lady Redwoode’s 
child. Nature herself proclaims the fact!” 

The Baroness shook her head with gather- 
ing sternness. 

“Peace,” she said, coldly. “It was you 
and Cecile who led me to claim Cecile. I 





' shall think for myself hereafter ! ” 


She turned from them both and sat down 
by the window, awaiting Mr. Forsythe's re- 
turn. His absence was eomewhat prolonged, 
and heavy drops of rain were falling when he 
came back, fall of good-humour and self-satis- 
faction. Hecame directly into the parlour, 
glanced around at the silent group, and then 
advanced to Lady Redwoode, saying: — 

« Thescoachman has gone back to the village, 
with his broken vehicle. Wemanaged partially 
to repair it. The rain has begun and we are 
storm-bound. As soon as the weather gets 
pleasant, I will bring Hellice here. In the 
meantime, dear Lady Redwoode, let us make 
the best of our adventure. Our hostess here 
will do the best she can for us, and we should 
be glad of getting into such agreeable quar- 

rs!’’ 
ae Very well, Andrew,” said the Baroness. 
‘We will make the best of circumstances.” 

“JT think it’s delightful!’ cried Cecile, 
dancing across the floor to Lady Redwoode’s 
side. “It will be like a pic-nic, you know. 
We must go all over the house, look at the 
pictures, and select our rooms, for we shall 
have to stay all night. There’sonly one thing 
wanted to make the adventure perfectly 
charming!” 

“ And what is that?” asked Mr. Forsythe. 

“Fires, great, warm fires,” declared Cecile, 
shrugging her shoulders for warmth. ‘“ This 
is a cold, chilling rain, and the wind has 
begun to blow. I shall perish without a fire. 
I fancy I am growing like Hellice, who is 
always happiest when basking in the glov. 
and heat of a fire.”’ ' 

Cecile’s proposition was well-received, for 
an autumnal coolness pervaded the air. Mr 
Forsythe touched the bell-pull, and the woman 
who had admitted them made her appearance. 
“What is your name?” questioned the 
young gentleman. 

“Jenson, sir. Mrs. Jenson.” f 
“Well, Mrs. Jenson, we want a fire in 
yonder fireplace. Do you live here alone? 
“Oh, no, sir. My son, Luke Jenson, takes 
care of the place. We've been servants here 
many years. Luke will make the fires directly, 
sir.” 





(To be continued) 
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FACETLA. 


Horet Portrr: “ Gents, this way, please.” 
Swell (who dislikes the word ‘Gent ')—“ By 
Jove, fellah! I'm no gent.’’ Hotel Porter 
(in apparent confasion)—‘“ Beg y’r pardon, 
sir, but y’r clothing deceived me.” 

Coox (on the day of her arrival): ‘‘ Please, 
mum, I’m a bit fiery at times, and when I am 
fiery I’m apt to be a bit rough spoken; but 
you needn't let that put youabout. With a 
little present now and then you can allus bring 
me round again.” 

“Dip you ever,” said one preacher to 
another, ‘‘stand.at the door after your ser- 
mon, and listen to what people said about it 
as they passed out?’’ The other replied ;: “I 
did once,”—a pause and a sigh— bat Ill 
never do it again.’ 

Mrs. PArvenve was solicited to subscribe for 
Foreign Missions. ‘‘ No,” she said, “I won't 
give a farthing. If the Government can’t pay 
its ambassadors and consul-generals, I’m sure 
we society folks ain’t called upon to pay for 
Foreign Missions!” 

“Way do you not get married?” said De 
Fidgett to a bachelor friend the other day. 
**O, I detest women, and getting married 
would seriously interfere with my literary 
labours.” ‘* What kind of literary work do 
youdo?” “TI write love stories.” 

Frexca Duriiuina Brcomrne Dancerovs.— 
At a recent French duel one of the principals 
was seriously wounded in the leg. The pistol 
was accidentally discharged while one of the 
seconds was handling it. So it appears that 
even a French duel is attended with some 
danger. 

Ir SHovtp Have a Vorz.—An American 
claims to have invented an ‘‘ optometer ” 
which will detect a woman's age. The govern- 
ment, in 1891, should arm each census-taker 
with an optometer, otherwise the return will 
be full of 38-year-old women set down as 22, 
as heretofore. 

Brown, who has married the eldest of seven 
girls, tried to quarrel with his mother-in-law 
the other evening. ‘“ Brown,” said she, “I 
am not going toruin my reputation by quar- 
relling with you. Wait till my other girls are 
married. At present, as a mother-in-law, I 
am only an amateur.” 

An Acoricunturan Notrz.—When boys run 
away from the farm, about the first agricul- 
tural pursuit in which they engage is sowing 
wild oats. And the crop never fails, albeit it 
may be full of “ tears —pronounced “‘ tares.’’ 
But not infrequently it is the boy, and not the 
oats, that gets thrashed. 

Frmst Actor (pulling the trigger of a revolver 
six times): ‘‘ Die, you miserablevillain!” Second 
Actor: ‘ Your pistol has missed fire, Sir Ra- 
dolph, but I am smitten with remorse for my 
crimes, and will die according to your wish." 
[Then he rolled upon the stage in agony, and 

gged out straight. The cartain fell amidet 
roars of laughter. | 


One of last season's belles, who, after the 
bridal trip began housekeeping in her native 
city, was asked by one of her servants what 
she should order for dinner for herself and 
husband. She had had no expsrience in any 
domestic arrangements, bat answered with 
the utmost assurance: “O get a pound of 
steak, and save the rest for breakfast !’’ 


An Eco From tae Camp.—First Camper 
Oat: * Well, I woald like camping out very 
well, if it wasn’t for one thing.” Second 
C. O.: “ What is that?” F.C. O.: “The 
sleeping arrangements. They are not to my 
fancy at all. If we had feather bads, it would 
be all right, bat a pallet of straw! Ugh! my 
bones are sore.”’ §.C.0O.: “ ['m quite satis. 
fied with my bed of straw, I wouldn't ask a 
better bed.” F. C. O.: “ You wouldn’t?” 
8. C.0.: “I wouldn't. I cansleep anywhere 


and on anything. I used to be a policeman, 
you know.” 





“You have to work pretty hard?” said a 
sympathetic] passenger to a London road- 
car conductor. ‘ Yes,’’ replied the conductor, 
as he rang the bell twice for three fares, and 
looked four ways at once for a spotter, “and 
it’s the worst kind of work.” ‘‘ How’s that?” 
‘* It’s brain work.” 

‘IT neaarp the use of beer as the true tem- 
perance principle. When I work all day and 
am exhausted, nothing helps me like a glass of 
beer. It assists nature, you understand,” 
said Remson to Benson. “ It makes a fool of 
me,” Benson replied, ‘Just so!” exclaimed 
Remson. “That's what I say—it assists 
nature!" 

Coronet Yerczr had the bad luck to drop a 
valaable lamp, shattering it into a thousand 
pieces. ‘‘ Dear me, how unfortunate!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Yerger. ‘‘How unfortunate ! 
How lucky I let it drop, for if you had done 
it I’d have raised the mischief of a row. You 
are in dig Inck that it was I who dropped that 
lamp, Maria.” 

Tramp (recognizing a friend): ‘ Is that yer- 
self, Tooley? An’ what are ye doin’ in that 
hole?” Friend : “ Don’t say aworrud, tis afoine 
job I have; the felly what ruos the summer 
hotel below here pays me a sovereign a week 
to live here, an’ he calls me ‘ The Hermit of 
Scrab-Oak Hill.’ The boorders come up here 
be the dozen to luk at me, and it’s good cigarrs 
I'm smokin’ the whole day long.” 


‘‘Dan,” said a contractor to one of his trusted 
employés, ‘‘ when you are down seeing about 
that lime this morning, I wish you would 
mention to Dempsey that I would like to have 
that little bill paid. You needa’t press it, you 
know, but just mention it to him in an off- 
hand manner.” ‘ Yes, gsorr.” ‘I got the 
money from Dempsey, sorr,” said Dan, on 
his return. “I'm very glad: you merely 
alluded to it in an off-hand way, I agen 7” 
‘* Yes, sorr; I handed him the bill, and towld 
him if he didn’t pay it I would let off my hand 
and give him a wipe in the jaw that he 
woulda’t forget for a while, and he paid it at 
wanst,”’ 

A Mazarmt Locaturry.—House Hunter: “I 
like the locality very well, and the honse, too, 
but I would like to know something about the 
neighbours. What sort of people are they ?”’ 
Real Estate Agent: ‘“‘ Excellent psople; very 
respectable, church-going people. The im- 
mediate neighbours are relatives. Mr. 
Thomas Marsh lives on one side of the house, 
Mr. John Marsh on the other, and Mr. 
William Marsh opposite.” H.H.: “ Well, I 
won't take the house. I've had malaria once, 
and I don’t wantit again.” R. E.A.: “ Why, 
there’s no malaria in that locality.’ H. H.: 
“ There can't help being malaria where there 
are sO many marshes. I'll look around for 
something else.” 


Pasvtum For Rumination, 


Taere is a great deal written about the 
society lady’s corsage, considering how little 
there is to the subject. 

You may talk as much as you please about 
the attractions and wiles of the summer girls, 
bat it takes the compositress to set her cap 
for a beau. 

We are all interested in ‘the latest 
wrinkle,” but it is the earliest wrinkle that 
sets the mature girl thinking. 

A man may resign himself to the loss of a 
job in winter, but to be fired on a hot day is 
terrible. 

We are not so egotistical, afterall. It is 
not our own virtues, but the failings of our 
neighbours, that furnish us with the oppor- 
tunity to put on our plumes, 

Tue man who is constantly using the phrase 
“Charity begins at home,” is always very 
careful to prevent the little sickly thing from 
getting out of doors. 

You need not be afraid of rating yourself 
too high in this world, or making yourself too 
cheap. Your neighbours will fix all that for 
you. 





A German has invented a safe that, on its 
lock being tampered with, throws open its 
doors, seizes and drags and locks in the bur- 
glar, and handcuffs and holds him in readiness 
to be conducted to the police-court in the 
morning. This is almost equal the servant-girl 
patent bed, which at a certain hour in the 
morning pitches her out, dresses her, carries 
nes yee and shows her how to start 
the fire. 


Ix a small town an ex-judge is cashier of 
the bank. ‘ The cheque is ail right, sir,’’ he 
said to stranger; ‘‘ but the evidence you offer 
in identifying yourself as the person to whose 
order it is drawn is scarcely sufficient.” ‘* I’ve 
known you to hang a man on less evidence, 
Jadge,” was the stranger's response. ‘ Quite 
likely,” replied the ex-judge; “but when it 
— - letting go of cold cash we have to be 
ca . 


‘Do you swear?” asked a ministerial- 
looking man of a sailor in the dock, “Party 
often,” was the reply. “Drink?” ‘ H’m— 
yes: I git dry oncet in awhile.” ‘‘Gamble?” 
‘* When th’ v’yage’s over I shake a few dices.” 
**Chew tobacco?’’ ‘Look here, shipmate, 
ain’t you gittin’ kind’r cur’ons?”’ ‘ Answer 
me that—do you chew tobacco?” ‘ Wa-al, 
yes, Ido.” “That's what I wanted to get at, 
and I meant to doit in a soothing, gentlemanly 
way, as it were. Gimme a chew, will you?’ 


Tue Appie, 


The apple iz the oldest fruit on rekord, and 
one ov the best. 

The fust ackount we hav ov it waz in the 
gardin ov Eden. 

Eve iz sed to hav et the fust one, and pre. 
peanees it good, and induced Adam to take a 

ite. 

The eating ov the fust apple haz never been 
konsidered mutch ov a hit for the rest ov us. 

The apple will keep longer than enny other 
fruit, and kan be worked up intoapple sass, or 
dumplings, with grate suckcess. 

I look upon good apple sass, and dumplings, 
az the chief end ov man, az far az sass is con- 
cerned. 

Eeny man who don’t luv, and hanker after 
theze two preparashuns, iz morally wrong sum 
how. 

He should be attacked bi a mishionary at 
once. 

Sho me the kind ov sass that a man don’t 
luv, and duz luv, and I kan tell pretty near 
whether it will do to send that man to the 
legislatur or not. 

I kan tella man’s tru karakter bi what he 
eats the most ov, clusser than I kan to hear 
him deliver a temperance orashun. 

Talk ov all kinds iz artyfishall, but wittles 
and drink iz natur. 

Whenever yu see 8 man cussing and swear- 
ing at apple sass, and good light dumplings, 
yu kan bet ten dollars on mi ackount that he 
ain’t a good fireside companyun. 

I hav spent mi whole life syphering on theze 
kind ov things, and if I don’t kno what I am 
talking about, I hav had poor lack. 

Apples also, when they are well squeezed, 
roduce sider, which iz next to milk az a 
ertilizer. 

Egg nog owes most ov its glory unto cider. 

Champane wine would be dredfall skarse in 
market if it want for cider also. 

Good, sharp, honest vinegar would be az 
unkommon az piety, or tru affeckshun, if thare 
waz no cider laying around leose. 

Jersey litening likewize cums from cider. 
= iz the only wicked thing I ever knu cider 
to do. 

Jersey litening haz killed more people, and 
- a longer range, too, than Minie rifles ever 

av. 

The man who fast worked honest cider into 
Jersey litening dan the world az mutch 
damage az the man who invented stealing. — 

The apple iz also very grate when it iz 
thrown into pi.—Josm Braines, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Court at Balmoral, says Modern Society, 
were so hard up for a break in the monotony 
of “the daily round,” a few weeks ago, that 
a photographer waa sent for from London to 
take a counterfeit of Her Majesty and others 
of the Royal party. It is confidently believed 
that Princess Beatrice (who, by the way, 
“expects” very soon), was the originator of 
this happy thought, being perfectly at her 
wits’ end how to keep two illustrious person- 
ages in even the semblance of good humour. 
For the “ greater of these” (whose Angust 
name is not always ‘‘charity !”) had grown 

rfectly intolerant of stable-talk; and the 
lesser personage loathed the Scotch Presby- 
tery and all Highland interests whatsoever, 
and refused to be interested in even baby’s 
little tootsies and first attempts to stand alone. 

Tue Prince will be occupied between Scotch 
visits, Newmarket, and his trip to Cornwall, 
till early in November, when he will arrive at 
Sandringham. His Royal Highness is to be 
the guest of the Marquis of Abergavenny at 
Eridge Castle later on. 

Accorpineé to present arrangements for the 
consecration of Traro Cathedral, admission 
to the edifice, which is not yet as sacred as it 
will be, can be obtained by ticketonly. There 
is but sitting accommodation for 2,000 
people, and the invitations can barely include 
the cream of the county along with the many 
distinguished visitors who are expected to be 
present. 

As the Empress of Russia is the favourite 
of her father,.so is our Princess the favourite 
of Queen Louisa. One among the many bonds 
which unite this mother and daughter is their 
love of music, and many an hour do they 
spend together playing duets on the same old 
piano on which our future Queen first was 
taught the mysteries of “fingering;” but 
then, when one reflects that the Danish Civil 
Lis‘ is only one million crowns—£52,000— per 
annum, oné can understand that the purchase 
of anew piano would be looked upon as an 
extravagance. Indeed, were it not for the 
annual present from the Czar to his mother- 
in-law of £26 000 in gold, the Royal family of 
Denmark would find difficulty in making two 
ends meet. 

Tue Fredensborg festivities ended as gaily 
and harmoniously as they began. On Tuesday 
the 20th ult., the Prince and Princess of 
Wales attended service at the newly-conse- 
crated English Church, with their daughters ; 
when the officers and crew of the Osborne 
were also present. Bishop Wilkinson preached 
one of his practical earnest discourses ; and 
the music was bright and hearty. A luncheon 
at the British Embassy followed; when a 
pretty water-colour sketch of the church was 
presented to the Prince and Princess, with 
an address of thanks for their help in the 
building and completion of the sacred edifice. 

‘Tue ex Empress Eugénie is to pass the 
winter at Naples, but will make a short stay 
in Switzerland en route. 

Tue latest Sydney fashion, says a colonial 
contemporary, is to flonnce into church durin 
morning service followed by your crew array 
in sailor hats with flowing ribbons. You are 
dotted all over with brass buttons the size of 
& small soup-plate and on your breast is con- 
spicuously labelled the name of your “ yot.” 

Lavy Hoveuron died recently of scarlet 
fever, caught from her children whom she 
was nursing. She was a daughter of Sir 
Frederick and Lady Hermione Graham, and 
grandaughter of the late Dachess of Somersst, 
who, born a Sheridan, was so famous when 
Lady Seymour, as the “Queen of Beauty,” 
at the Eglinton Tournament. From her 
grandmother Lady Houghton inherited in 
ample measure both the beauty and the wit 
which for many years made the name of 
Sheridan a synonym for social charm. Lady 
Houghton had been married seven years, 





STATISTICS. 


Decrease of Ireland's population since 1880, 
200,000 ; increase of police expenses, £250,000. 

Royan weddings ought to be numerous 
within the next few months. Recent statistics 
point out that there are now in Europe 108 
princes and 66 princesses of marriageable age. 
Only six of these are betrothed. 

Tuert are more than seven millions of 
umbrellas made every year in the United 
States. If they were placed open in a row, 
allowing thres feet of space for each, they 


would make a procession more than three | 


thousand miles long. 


Lancet, five minutes’ immersion is quite long 
enough, particularly in the case of thoss who 
do not swim. The same journal prescribes 
fifteen or twenty minutes in the water as 
sufficient at a time even for good swimmers, 

Tae number of miles of railroad construc- 
ted in the United States during 1887 will be 
about 12,000. This figure is the greatest on 
record. It has never been approached except 
in 1882, when the total was 11,568 miles, 
Kansas continues to lead all the other States 
in construction. 





GEMS. 


Tue heart is a small thing, but desireth 
great matters. It is not sufficient for a kite’s 
dinner, yet the whole world is not sufficient 
for it. 

Tue worthiest people are the most injured 
by slander, as we usually find that to be the 
best fruit which the birds have been con- 
tinually pecking at. 

Waat is the education of the generality of 
the world? Reading a parcel of books? No. 
Restraint of discipline, emulation, examples 
of virtue and justice, form the education of 
the world. 

I non every man a debtor to his profession; 
from the which as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavour themselves by way of 
amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto. 





HOUSEHOLD TRHASURES. 


— 


Surrorx Caxr.—One pound of flour, well 
dried, half a pound of sugar, mixed well with 
the flour, half a pound of butter, five eggs, 
half a pound of currants, one teaspoonfal of 
orange-flower water; drop them on a tin. 

Soup witHovur Meat-stock.—To take ten 
pints, cut four large onions into small pieces, 
brown them in a stewpan with two teaspoon- 
fals of liquid beef or mutton dripping; add 
five spoonfals of flour, pour the water upon it 
lukewarm, and let the whole boil. In serving 
the soup, add a slice or two of bread. 

Creamep Oysters.— Let a pint of cream boil 
up with a slice of onion and a small piece of 
macs. Mix a tablespoonful of flour with a 
little cold milk, and stir it Into the cream. 
Boil up a quart of oysters in their own liquor, 
skim them, drain off the liquor, and put the 
oysters, with salt and pepper, into the cream. 

Brormep Brrrsteax.—An hour or two before 
dinner place steak on a plate, and cover with 
a tablespoonful of melted butter and two table- 

nfals of sharp vinegar. Let remain there 
au hour if possible, then turn and apply to the 
other side the same proportion of m butter 
and vinegar. When ready to broil grease bars 
or rims of gridiron, have good fire of clear 
coal, place steak on gridiron over fire, and turn 
quickly. Repeated turnings and good fire are 
the estentials for successfully broiling steak. 
When cooked place on a hot platter, season 
with salt and pepper and butter, and serve 
immediately. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


ied 


Umpretias.—Long ago the Chinese and 
Japanese had their queer parasols, and in 
Burmah a man’s rank is known by the num. 
ber of umbrellas he is allowed to carry, the 
king limiting himself to twenty-four. Jonas 
Hanway introduced the umbrella into Eng- 
land more than a hundred years ago, The 
people all made fan of him, but maybe it was 
because they hadn’t sense enough to get out 
of the wet when it rained. 


Tae Notwec Tree. — The nutmeg tree 
flourishes near the equator. Itis raised from 


; the nut innurseries, where it remains until the 
For the great majority of bathers, says the | 


fifth year, when it puts forth its first blossoms. 
It is then set out permanently. The trees are 
planted thirty fect apart, in diamond order. 
They begin to bear in the eighth year, increas- 
ing for many years, and they pay a large pro- 
fit. There is no nutmeg season. Every day 
in the year shows buds, blossoms and fruit, in 
every stage of growth to maturity. The nut- 
meg is a large and beantifal tree, with thick 
foliage, and of a rich green colour. The ripe 
fruit is singularly brilliant. The shell is 
glossy black, and the mace it exposes when it 
bursts is bright scarlet, making it one of the 
most beautiful of the vegetable kingdom. 


Burytne Grovunps.—It is said that the Turks 
were the first to use ornamental burying 
grounds known as cemeteries, but we cannot 
say in what year. The Jews used to bury their 
dead under the earth, and this mode seems to 
have been the earliestin use. Egypt embalmed 
her corpses, and the earlier Greeks and Romans 
consumed the body after death by fire, the 
ashes only receiving sepulture. Subsequently 
in those nations this practice fell into disuse, 
at least, partly, and then their dead bodies 
were buried in vaults, or chambers under 
ground, such as the catacombs. In ancient 
Rome the bodies of her most illustrious sons 
were permitted to be buried unburned, as a 
special mark of favour, within the walls of the 
city. The next step was the erection of churches 
over the graves of martyrs. Then emperors 
and kings were admitted to sarcophagi within 
the church walls. The extension of this 
practice was the origin of chutchyards. These, 
in crowded towns, became unhealthy and offen- 
sive, and sanitary measures demanded burial 
without the walis of the city. Thus grew the 
beautiful resting-places of the dead, which, 
with their trees, flowers, landscape gardening, 
and works of monumental art, we call ceme- 
teries. The word ‘cemetery,’ by the way, 
means slumber-place, and is of Christian 
origin. 

A Race or Dwanrrs,—In the valley of Ribas, 
in the Eastern Pyrenees, there lives a race of 
men who never attain toa greater tallness than 
four feet. They are well built in body, have 
exceedingly small hands and feet, and are 
broad in the hips and shoulders, All have red 
hair, Their cheek-bones are prominent ; their 
chins are square and large. The eyes have 
the slant tendency of the Chinese, The men 
are beardless, or they have, at the most, only a 
few soft hairs on the chin. The face is full, 
the skin pale and loose; it looks as if it had no 
muscles beneath it. The men and women are 
80 like each other, that only their dress betrays 
their sex. Many of them have swollen necks, 
goitre-like, but this is possibly to be attributed 
to the water. The Nanos are constantly objects 
of the taunt and ridicule of the other inhabi- 
tants of the valley. They live as a separate 
people, marrying only among themselves, so 
that the race is preserved unique. Their in- 
telligence is very low. They have no schooling, 
no means of bettering their existence, no one 
cumibers himself about them, and they lead a 
miserable existence. ‘‘Many of those whom I 
questioned,” says Prof. Marapta, ‘ could not 
even tell me where they lived. They had no 
conception of arithmetic. They were amiable 
in their mangers, and seemed quite willing to 
learn something.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Exquirer.—It should mean that the lady is engaged 
to be married. 


M. J. H. 8.—The son is liable for the support of the 
father if not of sufficient ability to maintain himself. 


C. T.—Tur Lonvow READER was first issued in 1863, its 
initial number being dated May 18 of that year. 


Snappy Hart.—It is a legal phrase signifying, literally, 
that property descends by “‘ stock” and not by “ heads,” 


G. F. (Plymouth).—It was written by Mr. G. R. Sims, 
and will be found in his published works, It is admir- 
ably adapted for recitation. 


Mitprep L.—1. There is no such wash. All contain 
some preparation of lead, which is decidedly injurious. 
2. It means very pale blonde—almost white as ashes. 


J. M.—Your hair is | ewes and red-golden, the Titian- 
red shade now so fashionable. Both locks are lovely, 
ut Mary’s is the prettier. The writing is very good. 


Ouive.—Ouida is pronounced Oo-e-da, and ap ay 
py the authoress to be the attempt of a baby to 
pronounce her name, Louisa. Thanks for appreciation 
and brevity. 


Jaxe.—For your lashes and brows try bay rum and 
quinine. For your complexion, air, exercise, fruit and 
cold bathing. If the gentleman is a ened or betrothed 
an you may kiss him, not otherwise. 


C.—If your lover is at all duinenaiite he will not 
object to i“: having other men as friends and escort 
while he in India, provided you keep them only 
friends. 


M. W. M.—In any case you would have to go to Bor- 
deaux, where you would obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. The fare and route you can get in any good six- 
penny continental railway guide. 


B. C.—If you are sure of your lover’s innocence pay 
no heed to his detractors, but try not to say again that 
you are “keeping ey with him. That is a 
phrase that sets our tee m edge. You write fairly 


well. 


Eprrn can only make” herself pale by injuring her 
health. She is probably young, and if so as she gets 
older the circulation will grow less rapid and she will 
grow pale enough. Edith had better leave it to time 
and nature. 


Jutia.—1. Apply the mixture so often recommended 
of tincture of cantharides and sweet oil ; any chemist 
will make it up for you. 2, The eruption no doubt 
arises from weakness, as probably also does the fallin 
of the hair; take a simple tonic, live generously, an mo 
get as much exercise in the open air as you can. 3. 
You write a good hand. 


X. Y. B.—He evidently intends to give you up, and 
is doing so, in our opinion, in a most unmanly fashion. 
If his letters to you contain evidence of his promise to 
marry you, write once more asking him whether he 
‘ntends to fulfil his promise, and if he does not answer, 
his treatment of you deserves that you should at once 
sue him for breach of promise. 


Nrvna.—Such a lovely — as you must certainly 
he need have no fear of becoming an “old maid,” om 
it is surprising, indeed, that your charms of both body 
and mind are not more y reco, by the local 
wzentry. There is a faint suspicion, however, that your 
tongue is too often tipped with the venom of sarcasm, 
and this may be the reason why your tlemen friends 
are inclined to be shy and not show the same delicate, 
loving attentions that one with a sweeter nature would 
be sure to command. Some day your Petruchio will 
appear, and in a very short time bridle that offen- 

ve weapon. 


M. G. R.—Your inches are not too many for your age. 
You will probably grow but little more. Wash your face 
in buttermilk and wear a sun-bonnet for awhile to 
remove tan. Don’t bother with your eyebrows, they 
will thicken as you mature. The number six glove 
goes well with a number two shoe. Your writing and 
spelling can be improved. The hand is good, but un- 
formed. Good novels, read in moderation, will do no 
harm. They are meant as studies of life and to show 
the unhappiness that results from weakness or wicked- 
aess, and e good that grows (sometimes slowly enough) 
from doing one’s duty. 


D. L. G.—1. The proper form of introduction is to 
present the gentleman to the lady, the younger to the 
older, the inferior to the superior. The exact words to 
be used in such cases is immaterial, so that the proper 
order is — but whatever the form, it is of the 
utmost importance that each name should be spoken 
distinctly. If several ns are to be presented to one 
individual, first mention the name of the latter, — 
then call the others = "sticcession, | hi 
each name is pr In i cing mem of 
your own family be careful not only to specify the 
degree of relationship, but to give the name also. 
ane aes opens his a) te title, if possessed of 
such. mds meeting at _ ‘ic places are not obliged 
to introduce each other to the strangers who may chance 
to be with them; even if the introduction does take 
place, the acquaintance need not be kept up unless 
desired. Two persons who have been properly intro- 
duced have in future certain claims upon one another’s 

uaintance which should be unless there 
oiumeenl reasons aa fats he a in 
case good breeding dic a form recog- 
nition upon meeting, which of iteelf encourages no 
familiarity. 2. Very “neat and neat. 








E. C. G.—Your liver is not right, hence the greasy skin 
and blackheads. Take a blue pill a then quit the 4 
of strong coffee, greasy meats, and if you indulge in 
tobacco or whisky leave off their use. Eat acid fruits. 
You surely don’t want to use rouge. It is bad enough 
for a woman to paint her face. 


R. B.—The “attentions” you mention are so very 
mild that the gentleman evidently did not have it very 
bad. There would have boen no harm though in asking 
— a Do it if atta eay ty If he does not you 

are quite young enough to wait several years for the 
coming man and still escape spinsterhood. 

wal D. —— J nostrums to nage gs a. a 

crease as you grow older. nutri- 

oan” oad beans, "Po poatoee, bread and milk. Eat 

slowly, x not while you are eating. 

Liquids prevent he food ry Ba being saturated with the 

va of your mouth, and it is this saliva which pro- 

motes digestion 


A. N. 8.—If ‘the gentleman is ra ly introduced 
and vouched for you can accept his tation. A book- 
seller’s catalogue will tell you about the books. You 
write and spell very well, and com fairly for a 
foreigner who has not as yet maste English idiom. 
In fact, you have done wonderfully to teach yourself 
from books and papers. 


F. B.—The henour of discov fish culture is e- 
rally conceded to G. L. Jacobi, of the Prussian "Army 
(1768) ; ; but four centuries Sie. that Dom Pin a 
monk, hatched fish-eggs ‘by an artificial process. 0 
the first fisherman was rasit would be impossible to state, 
as the capture of fish for food has been carried on from 
the remotest ages. Both the net and hook and line, as 
well as the fishing-rod, are very ancient, although, as a 
matter of course, they were not so finely finished or as 
complete as in these days. Allusion is made in several 
places in the Old Testament to the use of both hooks 
and nets in the capture of fish. 


LONGINGS. 


On, for a shade from the noonday heat ! 
Oh, for a rest from pain ! 

A strong right arm, 

And a tender balm 
That Will fall on my heart like rain. 


Oh, for a lasting, truthful love ! 
Oh, for a real friend |! 

An aim in life, 

And a spirit rife 
With hope for the promised end. 


Oh, for a conscience white and clear ! 
Oh, for a temper mild! 

A trusting heart 

That will 4 joy impart, 
And love like a little child. 


Oh, for a prayer to pierce the skies ! 
oh; re @ joyous song ! 
3 


‘o dare an 
And eae ‘wit the right and wrong. 


Oh, for a pardon for all my sins 
Oh, for sweet eles given! 


Till fife shail cease 


And oh, for a seat in avon ! 
M. A. K. 


FiLorRig AND Jack.—If you prefer the sweetheart 
who cannot dance, do not accept the attentions of the 
other who may be equally ae as you may hold out 
Sewer saantee neues of There 
is no harm in his eagenpom pS you home if you treat him as 
a pote acquaintance and do not lead him to think you 

or him. You are not too young for a sweetheart, 
but should not think of for a year or two. 2, 
You are not too tall, but quite tall enough. 3. You 
write a fair hand, but not good enough for business, 
and your grammar and spelling are capable of im- 
provement. 


B. N. N.—From your own statement of the case your 
husband was right in not wishing his house to be the 
— of drunken, uproarious merry- fmm tag ry the part 

right who were perfect He did 
ny refuse to give them the the “half-full rum bottles 

jy bape: t drink the rest. You should honour 
i for his good sense and firmness. Its shows refine- 
ment in him to object to your associating with loud 
women who are fond of attentions from men. You have 
evidently married a nice man, and though the balance 
of property was on your side, you are fortunate in secur- 
ing the love and protection of a steady, industrious, 
business man. 


F, F.—If your husband does not object there can be 


no harm in k ap the correspondence with your 
schoolboy frien: The watch may be worn, but not | 
conspicuously, either at day or e weddings. 
Yes; acknowl) the receipt of wedding pregents, no 
matter from what source. Acknowledge an introduction 


with a bow, and leave the piano at once unless solicited 

~ a 2 Receive oe eee on your skill — 

ran pering > 

play w whee eabel, Irpet if you mean to do 80, te do eo, without wating 

teased into it. Emagen my = 

Bs ae ae sit tt ce “ts they plea, ae. 
le le as i onaane 

pay ae dig wee em eh = takes the 

the foot. There is but ee you atter=the 

use of “is for “are” in asking a 


ot Sty 





Outve.—If you roach yourself so severely for your 
hasty letter of dismissal last autumn write once cabeto 
your former lover. Write briefly and as prac aS pos- 
sible (you are disposed to be over sentimental). Say you 
regret your haste, Sahn et oe and would 
like to hear truly his feeling for ag Bu 


indeed, there seems too many sy in the —< 

tt match. It woul would be better to your 
ing to love the man she has chosen Ee area You 
~ 4 s learn to love him as you leatned to love your other 
suitor. You admit that you did not care for him until 
es ceenge ion ann eB pemete love. You have a clinging 

of affection would twine aro! 
any lovable a object. 


C. T. F.—True men and women always their 
fellow-creatures who deport themselves in the proper 
manner, never loo! at the station in life they occupy, 
whether it be humble or exalted. To be sure, there 
exists a class of humanity that can see no red 
traits in actresses and circus riders, but happily su 
are in a and ~ gg oat 
among thinking peo majority - 
stances e- scoffers carefully conceal their own 


stam: hypocrites and scoundrels. Keep on in 
to intthhoe path of rectitude you have been pursuing, 

— any real gentlemen or ies need feel no shame 

bern you their friend and helping you along in life’s 


C. P.—1. If you love the young man well enough to 
become nis wife, an Rog 3 is no ~— objection to 
marrying except the difference of religious opinion. 
that should not cause you -— Be eamied 
by the pris if he op duares, and after you are married 
roopert his beliefs and avoid argument and controversy 
bout creeds. Nothing is more useless and 
2. Wash your head with willow-bark tea to remove 
the dandruff, and rub a little olive oil into the scalp 
with the ends of your The brown spots on your 
skin show a disordered liver. Leave off coffee and a 
greasy diet for awhile, drink lemonade and eat tomatoes. 
Rub the aoe on your face with lemon juice and water. 
Your wri very good, except that it has too man 
flourishes. bs canner indications are amiability an 
refinement with a tendency to romance and sentiment. 


Ps. R. A.—Your timidity evidently proceeds from un- 

cng nereee. At thirty years 8, gene with con- 
siderable social experience, you should not get so 

confused when you are _ to, and so agitated that 

ton hands tremble on ‘when you "poretian. 

Practise self-control also consult a 
ps he sree advise the use of Lega oe = hn ee 
Sietions of maid toan actress or a lad in- 


e of the simplest k 
and poruing-qowes, It would be well if you under- 
stood }French in addition to an how 
dress yourself with faultless you would 


LV. ee oe plete system of sun-worship of 
which there is pepe on record is that which existed 
in Peru when discovered by the Spaniards (1526), The 
Incas, as the Peruvian monarchs were called; claimed to 
be the sun, and his representatives on earth. 
In Cuzco, the capital, stood a magnificent temple dedi- 
cated to the sun, all the implements in which were of 
solid gold. On the west end of the interior was a re 
siasod thas the richag asm, chiming to ot: Op aten Gost 
sun, a 
end, fell full upon the image, and was refi with 
splendour. In the place or square of angie me 


ray 
their deity to strike the golden image of the temple, 
when all 1 ay themselves in adoration. Gacritioss 
of animals, similar to those of the Jews, were offered on 
this occasion, and bread and wine were oh peg of in a 
manner strikingly mag whi now ) ag ve 

at their communion servi Peru did not 
sienpunan the ae dean, Svar little in nature that 
they did not deify. The moon, as the spouse of the sun, 
the planet Venus as his page, the Pleiades, and _—— 
markable constellation of the Southern €ross, 

minor deities. As servants of the sun the po n= «Epon and 
lightning were also worshipped, and fire, air, earth and 


; water were not without adoration. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exquirner.—It should mean that the lady is engaged 
to be married. 

M. J. H. 8.—The son is liable for the support of the 
father if not of sufficient ability to maintain himself. 


C. T.—Tur Loxpvow Reaper was first issued in 1863, its 
initial number being dated May 18 of that year. 


Snappy Hat.—It is a legal phrase signifying, literally, 
that property descends by “‘ stock” and not by “ heads,” 


G. F. (Plymouth).—It was written by Mr. G. R. Sims, 
and will be found in his published works, It is admir- 
ably adapted for recitation. 


Mitprep L.—1. There is no such wash. All contain 
some preparation of lead, which is decidedly injurious. 
2. It means very pale blonde—almost white as ashes. 


J. M.—Your hair is golden and red-golden, the Titian- 
red shade now so fashionable. Both locks are lovely, 
put Mary’s is the prettier. The writing is very good. 


Ouive.—Ouida is pronounced Oo-e-da, and is explained 
py the authoress to be the attempt of a baby sister to 
pronounce her name, Louisa. Thanks for appreciation 
and brevity. 


Jane.—For your lashes and brows try bay rum and 
yuinine. For your complexion, air, exercise, fruit and 
cold bathing. If the gentleman is a brother or betrothed 
lover you may kiss him, not otherwise. 


I. C.—If your lover is at all reasonable he will not 
object to your having other men as friends and escort 
while he is in India, provided you keep them only 
friends. 


M. W. M.—In any case you would have to go to Bor- 
deaux, where you would obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. The fare and route you can get in any good six- 
penny continental railway guide. 


B. C.—If you are sure of your lover’s innocence pay 
no heed to his detractors, but try not to say again that 
you are “keeping company” with him. That is a 
phrase that sets our teeth on edge. You write fairly 
well. 


Epitn can only make™ herself pale by injuring her 
health. She is probably young, and if so as she gets 
older the circulation will grow less rapid and she will 
grow pale enough. Edith had better leave it to time 
and nature. 


Jutia.—1. Apply the mixture so often recommended 
of tincture of cantharides and sweet oil ; any chemist 
will make it up for you. 2. The eruption no doubt 
arises from weakness, as probably also does the falling 
of the hair; take a simple tonic, live generously, and 
get as much exercise in the open air as you can. 3. 
You write a good hand. 


X. Y. B.—He evidently intends to give you up. and 
is doing so, in our opinion, in a most unmanly fashion. 
If his letters to you contain evidence of his promise to 
marry you, write once more asking him whether he 
‘intends to fulfil his promise, and if he does not answer, 
his treatment of you deserves that you should at once 
sue him for breach of promise. 


Nrva.—Such a lovely creature as you must certainly 
he need have no fear of becoming an “old maid,” and 
it is surprising, indeed, that your charms of both body 
and mind are not more fully recognized by the local 
wzentry. There isa faint suspicion, however, that your 
tongue is too often tipped with the venom of sarcasm, 
and this may be the reason why your gentlemen friends 
are inclined to be shy and not show the same delicate, 
loving attentions that one with a sweeter nature would 
be sure to command. Some day your Petruchio will 
appear, and in a very short time will bridle that offen- 
sive weapon. 


M. G. R.—Your inches are not too many for your age. 
You will probably grow but little more. Wash your face 
iu buttermilk and wear a sun-bonnet for awhile to 
remove tan. Don't bother with your eyebrows, they 
will thicken as you mature. The number six glove 
goes well with a number two shoe. Your writing and 
spelling can be improved. The hand is good, but un- 
formed. Good novels, read in moderation, will do no 
harm. They are meant as studies of life and to show 
the unhappiness that results from weakness or wicked- 
ness, and the good that grows (sometimes slowly enough) 
from doing one’s duty. 


D. L. G.—1. The proper form of introduction is to 
present the gentleman to the lady, the younger to the 
older, the inferior to the superior. The exact words to 
‘be used in such cases is immaterial, so that the proper 
order is preserved ; but whatever the form, it is of the 
utmost importance that each name should be spoken 
distinctly. If several persons are to be presented to one 
individual, first mention the name of the latter, and 
then call the others in succession, bowing slightly as 
each name is pronounced. In introducing members of 
your own family be careful not only to specify the 
degree of relationship, but to give the name also. Be 
sure to give a person his appropriate title, if possessed of 
such. ends meeting at public places are not obliged 
to introduce each other to the strangers who may chance 
to be with them; even if the introduction does take 
place, the acquaintance need not be kept up unless 
desired. Two persons who have been properly intro- 
duced have in future certain claims upon one another’s 
acquaintance which should be recognised unless there 
are sufficient reasons for overlooking them. Even in 
that case good breeding dictates a formal bow of recog- 
nition upon meeting, which of itself encourages no 
familiarity. 2. Very clear and neat. 





E. C. G.—Your liver is not right, hence the greasy skin 
and blackheads. Take a blue pill and then quit the use 
of strong coffee, greasy meats, and if you indulge in 
tobacco or whisky leave off their use. Eat acid fruits. 
You surely don’t want to use rouge. It is bad enough 
for a woman to paint her face. 


R. B.—The “attentions” you mention are so very 
mild that the gentleman evidently did not have it very 
bad. There would have been no harm though in asking 
himin. Do it if he comes again. If he does not you 
are quite —s enough to wait several years for the 
coming man and still escape spinsterhood. 


P. D.—Take no nostrums to increase your flesh. It 
will probably increase as you grow older. Eat nutri- 
tious food—beans, potatoes, bread and milk. Eat 
slowly, and drink after, not while you are eating. 
Liquids prevent the food from being saturated with the 
saliva of your mouth, and it is this saliva which pro- 
motes digestion. 


A. N. 8.—If the gentleman is pepety introduced 
and vouched for you can accept his invitation. A book- 
seller's catalogue will tell you about the books. You 
write and spell very well, and com fairly for a 
foreigner who has not as yet maste English idiom. 
In fact, you have done wonderfully to teach yourself 
from books and papers, 


F. B.—The henour of discovering fish culture is gene- 
rally conceded to G. L. Jacobi, of the Prussian "Army 
(1763) ; but four centuries before that Dom Pinchon, a 
monk, hatched fish-eggs ‘by an artificial process. Who 
the first fisherman was it would be impossible to state, 
as the capture of fish for food has been carried on from 
the remotest ages. Both the net and hook and line, as 
well as the fishing-rod, are very ancient, although, as a 
matter of course, they were not so finely finished or as 
complete as in these days. Allusion is made in several 
places in the Old Testament to the use of both hooks 
and nets in the capture of fish. 


LONGINGS. 


On, for a shade from the noonday heat ! 
Oh, for a rest from pain ! 

A strong right arm, 

And a tender balm 
That will fall on my heart like rain, 


Oh, for a lasting, truthful love ! 
Oh, for a real friend ! 

An aim in life, 

And a spirit rife 
With hope for the promised end. 


Oh, for a conscience white and clear ! 
Oh, for a temper mild! 

A trusting heart 

That will joy impart, 
And love like a little child. 


Oh, for a prayer to pierce the skies ! 
Oh, for a joyous song ! 

A purpose true 

To dare and do, 
And judge ’twixt the right and wrong. 


Oh, for a pardon for all my sins 
Ob, for sweet mercy given ! 
For grace and peace 
Till life shall cease ; 
And oh, for a seat in heaven! 
M. A. K. 


FLoRRIE AND Jack.—If you prefer the sweetheart 
who cannot dance, do not accept the attentions of the 
other who may be equally sincere, as you may hold out 
false hopes and cause him a good deal of misery. There 
is no harm in his escorting you home if you treat him as 
a simple acquaintance and do not lead him to think you 
care forhim. You are not too young for a sweetheart, 
but should not think of marrying for a year or two. 2. 
You are not too tall, but quite tall enough. 3. You 
write a fair hand, but not good enough for business, 
and your grammar and spelling are capable of im- 
provement. 


B. N. N.—From your own statement of the case your 
husband was right in not wishing his house to be the 
scene of drunken, uproarious a on the part 
of Toy who were perfect strangers to him. He did 
right to refuse to give them the half-full rum bottles 


that they might drink the rest. You should honour , 


him for his good sense and firmness. Its shows refine- 
ment in him to object to your associating with loud 
women who are fond of attentions from men. You have 
evidently married a nice man, and though the balance 
of property was on your side, you are fortunate in secur- 
ing the love and protection of a steady, industrious, 
business man. 


F, F.—If your husband does net object there can be 
no harm in ge up the correspondence with your 
schoolboy friends. The watch may be worn, but not 
conspicuously, either at day or evening wedd b 
Yes; acknowledge the receipt of wedding presents, no 
matter from what source. Acknowledge an introduction 
with a bow, and leave the piano at once unless solicited 
to remain. Receive — on your skill with 
frank pleasure instead of simpering deprecation, and 
ag ee en asked, if you mean to do so, without waitin; 

teased into it. Small, unruled linen pa an 
almost square thick white cards are late and styles. 
Husband and wife sit at table as they please, except 
on state occasions, when one takes the head the other 
the foot. There is but one mistake in your letter—the 


use of “is” for ee 





' free, Eightpence. Also Vol. X 
4s. 6d. 





Outve.—If you reproach yourself so severely for your 
hasty letter of dismissal last autumn write once more to 
your former lover. Write briefly and as practically as pos- 
sible (you are disposed to be over sentimental). Say you 
regret your haste, that you still care for him, and would 
like to hear truly concerning his feeling for you. But, 
indeed, there seems too many obstacles in the way of 
this match. It would be better to please your mother 
by trying to love the man she has chosen for you. You 
might learn to love him as you leatned to love your other 
suitor. You admit that you did not care for him until 
opposition and pity created love. You have a 
nature whose tendrils of affection would twine aroun 
any lovable object. 


C. T. F.—True men and women always respect their 
fellow-creatures who deport themselves in the proper 
manner, never looking at the station in life they occupy, 
whether it be humble or exalted. To be sure, there 
exists a class of humanity that can see no redeeming 
traits in actresses and circus riders, but happily such 
are in the minority, and their opinions go for little 
among right-thinking people. In the majority of in- 
stances these scoffers carefully conceal their own 
character, which if brought into prominence would often 
stamp them as hypocrites and scoundrels. Keep on in 
the straight path of rectitude you have been pursuing, 
and any real gentlemen or ladies need feel no shame in 
Ferm ng you their friend and helping you along in life’s 

ie. 


C. P.—1. If you love the young man well enough to 
become his wife, and there is no other objection to 
marrying him except the difference of religious opinion, 
that should not cause you any discord. married 
by the priest if he so desires, and after you are married 
respect his beliefs and avoid argument and controversy 
about creeds. Nothing is more useless and disagreeable. 
2. Wash your head with strong willow-bark tea to remove 
the dandruff, and rub a little olive oil into the scalp 
with the ends of your fingers. The brown spots on your 
skin show a disordered liver. Leave off coffee and a 
greasy diet for awhile, drink lemonade and eat tomatoes. 
Rub the spots on your face with lemon juice and water. 
Your ae is very good, except that it has too man: 

flourishes. Its character indications are amiability an 

refinement with a tendency to romance and sentiment. 


D. R. A.—Your timidity evidently proceeds from un- 
a. nerves. At thirty years of age, and with con- 
siderable social experience, you should not get so 
confused when you are spoken to, and so agitated that 
your hands tremble on the a when you attempt to 

lay. Practise self-control and also consult a ngubion. 

erhaps he will advise the use of electricity. e quali- 
fications of maid to an actress or a lady in society in- 
cludes a knowledge of hair-dressing, lace-mending and 
the making of the simplest kind of dresses, wrappers 
and morning-gowns. It would be well if you under- 
stood }French in addition to these, and knew how to 
dress yourself with faultless neatness. Then you would 
be sure of obtaining a place with excellent wages. If 
you wish to obtain a place as nurse or as stewardess on 
a steamboat the only way is to advertise in the dail 
papers, setting forth your qualifications briefly. If 
you were in the city you might make personal applica- 
tion, armed with references. 


I. V. T.—The most complete system of sun-worship of 
which there is any authentic record is that which existed 
in Peru when discovered by the Spaniards (1526), The 
Incas, as the Peruvian monarchs were called, claimed to 
be children of the sun, and his representatives on earth. 
In Cuzco, the capital, stood a magnificent temple dedi- 
cated to the sun, all the implements in which were of 
solid gold. On the west end of the interior was a repre- 
’s disc and rays in solid gold, so 
placed that the rising sun, shining in at the open east 
end, fell full upon the i , and was reflected with 
dazzling splendour. In the place or square of the temple 
a + annual festival was held at the summer solstice 
(about the 2lst of June). The multitude assembled 
from all parts of the empire, and presided over by the 
Inca, awaited in breathless silence for the first rays of 
their deity to strike the golden image of the temple, 
when all prostrated themselves in adoration. Sacrifices 
of animals, si those of the Jews, were offered on 
this occasion, and bread and wine were partaken of in a 
manner strikingly like that now practised by Christians 
at their communion services. e Peruvians did not 
reverence the sun alone, there being little in nature that 
they did not deify. The moon, as the spouse of the sun, 
the planet Venus as his page, the Pleiades, and the re- 
markable constellation of the Southern Cross, were 
minor deities. As servants of the sun the rainbow and 
lightning were also worshipped, and fire, air, earth and 
water were not without adoration. 
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BROWN & GREEN’sS 
=i CEM” 

TIT COOKING STOVES, 


30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, ang 
Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. Also 


L Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, 
BROWN & CREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.¢, 








BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY 
HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN’ ANALEPTIC PILLS | 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are 
adm tted t» be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 




















CAUTION TO LADIES!!! 


CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL MARKING INK 
PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER IS THE GENUINE 
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boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps frum, Wholes :le, 
MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. | 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ASK FOR & SEE YOU GET IT TAKE NO OTHER 
28 PRIZE GOLD & OTHER MEDALS AWARDED 
C Oo C O A NOTE ADDRESS: 
WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, NX, 
A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED. 
: the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in di-orders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
fr and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
aia ees” 49s ONE:«OOF:~THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 


from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in | 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS WHICH LACK THE REMARKABLE QUALITIES OF THE GENUINE 
FeLPT ONS VEGET ry Numbers of which cases have heen prononnced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
- safficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 





Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by al! 
Chsmists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


JOHNSTONS 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


PURITY. 








“Is decidedly superior.” — 
Tue Lancer. 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 


USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 


FOR 
Delicious Scotch Porridge. 





PERFECTION. 
Walton’s ‘‘ Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 21s. each. 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


SoD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Stationers, &c. 















Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beauti ul Complexion should use 
WALTON’S KALODERM A, 


So much recommended by th+ faculty for all affections of 
the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, ¥ 
Eczema. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, € 
Sunburns, Redness, Roughness on the Face, ev 
Neck, Arms, and Hands, and protects \ 
It prevents the Skin 
from assuming the red and 
dull appearance so unpleasant to 


the Skin from the ill effects of 
sudden changes of weather. 

the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to 

Nd the sufferer. The widespread approbation of 

this compound for beautifying the Skin is acknow- 

edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but 

also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as 

an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the 

heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother’s 
household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 













SIMPLICITY 
Electro-p'ating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such +s 
Reflector-, !amps Harvess, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets & . Price ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c, Post 

free for 21 Stamps. Also 

WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Sitver, &c.. equal to Solid Gold, 
When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this wil, be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 
So_p BY CUEMISTS AND It ONMONGERS. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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OES, Jun#, 1887. ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon READER. 
“@ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
\ is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best. remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often tatal diseases—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 

offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPSTATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 

From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Deak Str,—We embrace this opvortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 




















ks 

Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the eountry, and we shall be glad to hear of its Sinding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years: In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a fir conviction that it ix decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 

faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 

deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


AL TOOTH > IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 





VING THE TI 


ELtANSING, BEAUTIFY ING, AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


of ano prese® 


ETH &G une : 
SREPAREO BY. Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


Ne JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
—— THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, Itis distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Obsérve the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION); HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!! 
_ Pimple:, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, x rm RS ~ a RRS 


a and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- OY PO > 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL RS 














rance, 














OINTMEN1, made entirely from herbs, S> 
NCET, and warranted harmless. . It possesses a S & S S S eS 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
; clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
a every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 





)HOPE: DEAF 


NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cure DEAFNESS 
in all stages. ‘Ihe most astonishing cases have beencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 
countries of the world. Send three stamps for 190-page book, containing a valuable essay on 
Deafness, Illnstrations of the Drums, Copies of Patents, Letters from Doct Lawyers, 
Editors, and othe: menof prominence who have been cured by these celebrated DU. 3S, 
and who taxe pleasure inrecommending them. A very interesting book. Name this Paper, 


Address J, H, NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK RD, LONDON, N.W. 


will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
able tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. ; 
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’ 
A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. FITS 
ce. MM TAUURMUEUNMaRVEMAIE)) |... Pay terms of Payment 
. . 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. | EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICKNESS. 
es i W 9 GIDDINESS, SENSATIONS, AND FAINTS. 
DR. ROBERTS’ A P| LLS EIR’S he whole world how th 
me. WILL demonstrate to the whole world how that most 
itine OINTMENT, hs ® S EWI N G M AC H | N ES ’ dreadful of all complaints, ‘ Epilepsy,’ which has 
pds on ae : p been hitherto considered incurable, can be permanently 
ach +8 B A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR ? NS Long’ tultoh, a one agg cured (without the chance of failure). All afflicted may 
, ton quan Eyes Inflamed, Piles,  _ (plaints, is tachments ip: luded-— Hand or | write with full hope and confidence to Mr. WILLIAMS, 
. Chilblgins FSomoneael . rg whe a Foot—Latest Porented im 1°, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London ; who will send 
. > we ’ 8 n provements — Loose Wheel— rticuls 
Eruptions, Pimples, Winseate’ Le gs, — Larger Shuttle than any other full p.rticulars to any person free of all charge. 
Cheap EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING. Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
Gold, Price 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 11s.,,22s. \ lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 
lukets ° Pi P ranteed equal to any £10 
ound Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. oe a SS SKIN DISEASES 
jor st Bi, There Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of a ee See . 
0 commonly calle ng’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, : ors ce i 1 
RS. serra, sad “sity other disease arising from impurity of Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 
é blood, ey are a valuab ! i 
hate ce oe Ok en JS. G. WEIR, PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causos, 
ph peta: AL ppegdone sath > ° reatment, and Cure of these eases; with 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, | 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, | jjrections for Dict and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
and Sold by all Chemists. LONDON W. Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 









BEECHAM 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushin 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightfal Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of. cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be. acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is-no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 





PILLS 


of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


The first dose will give relief in 


5 of all ages to sound and robust health. . : 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
2 act like magic, and a few doses will be found: to work wonders upon the most & 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen alge of appetite, ¢ 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy ? 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 


world. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


classes of society; and one of the best | debit 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 


Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 


5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. ; 
on ae only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
' " BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 













LADIES ALL USE 


PERRYS 
GTANDARD 


POLIsH 


Por Boots & Shoes. 


LL 


kK Glycerine 
é @ucumber 


Soon renders the Skin Soft, Smooth, and. White. 
Entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
And preserves the Skin 
From the effects of exposure to the 


SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
More effectually than any other known preparation. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should ever be without it, as it is 
INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF. THE YEAR FOR. KEEPING 
THE SKIN Sort anD BLoomina. 
It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied to 
the Skin of the tenderest Infant. 
Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 











May be had of all Boot- 
makers, 


WHOLESALE : 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 


Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M.. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 





THE “Louis.” 
THE “LOUIS.” 
THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discover- 
ing that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, while 
the peculiar arrangements resulting in the Fast-woven Pile enable them to stand 
interminable wear that would ruin real velvets at four times the price. 

Special attention is drawn to the Colours, which for brilliancy, depth of tone, 
and magnificent appearance, are quite ‘‘ perfection.” 

Every yard of the genuine bears the name ‘‘ LOUIS,’’ and the wear of every 
yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, guaranteed. 


NOTE WELL !—The word ‘‘ LOUIS,” in connection with this Velveteen, is spelled 
rs L.-O-U-I-sS,” and in no other way. 
THOMAS WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Supply all Qualities and all Shades of this celebrated make of Velveteen 
at most Moderate Prices.’ 








ATKINSON &BARKERS 
ROYAL INFANTS’ 


PRESERVATIVE 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 


bl 








SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, LOTIO 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Supple, Healthy. 
QUININE. AND IRON 


REAT BODILY STRENGTH! = 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH a ‘ 
GREAT DIGRSTIVE STRENGTH! aa 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, . 

Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, Dh OG f 
Debility, &c. 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are 
admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 


ROWN s GREEN'S 
223] “CEM” 
COOKING STOVES. 


30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, and 





Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. Also 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in 


boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesale, Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, 
MATHER & CO., 71, PLEET STREET, E.C. BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


i 9 CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL 
E P Ss S [> renvery remus er suerte fi 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. MARKING INK 


29 Prize GoD ROTHER MEDALS FOR SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE 


C Oo C O A oor cot) Pacpanco BY THE DAUGHTER oF THE LATE JOHNBOND. 
NOTE ADDRESS: 

WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, XN. 

WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 

5 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED. 


Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints, 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by al! 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, ness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


i | ; » “Is decidedly superior.”— 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 

USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 

I S THE BE ST. Delicious Scotch Porridge. 


3 
WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA”| WALTON’S KALODERMA 
JET M ARKI NG i) K Supersedes everything yet introduced for whitening, softening, 
b] healing, and a ‘Zz = pe vee and protecting the 
. : , ; P Skin from the ill-effects of the Norta-East Winps, 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, Frosts, and sudden changes of the weather. It : 
Calico, &c. quickly removes ~~ — Pimples, 
: 4 $ Blotches, Redness, ughness on 
Without the Application of Heat. | 1.0° Pace, Neck,’ Arms. and 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Hands. 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
































SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
e WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such vs 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, ‘Trin- 
. | kets, &e. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &c. Post 
It — the 5 — free for 21 Stamps. Also 
fr assum e red an 
Zall appearance 80 “unpleasant to WALTON’S AURINE, 
i 2 eye of the sceptical, and vexatious A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Sas ont kanes ees the aufares,” The witespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- this compound for beautifying the Skin is ac a. When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen Jedged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this wilt be found most con- 

















fre mtagion. Price 1s. to 21s. each. used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Post wee foe 13 Stamps. tection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving = Stamps. 
hen once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother's | 5515 gy Cuzmisrs AND [nONMONOERS. 
Sonp BY ALL Caemists, Stationers, &c., household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 78. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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Lonpon READER. 


NovemBer, 1887. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S. CHLORODYNE 


' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPIJTATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


. From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

bs Degas Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Ohlorodyne, has earned for itself, not/only in Hindostan, but‘all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
xtraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
lalso. from & sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
aith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike, We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy's Chemists 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couns Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant FrrEMaNn was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 























Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 





IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE, 
- : Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine, .__Imitations are Offered. 
A GLEAR COMPLEXION||) HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!! 
Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 


and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one.’ Of most Chemists, or a box 
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will be sent. (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N, 
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ions of 


Editors, and othe:' men of prominence who 
tage pleasure inrecommending them. A very interesting book. Name this Paper, 


Address J, H, NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK RD, LONDON, N.W. 


NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cure DEAFNESS 
in all stages. The most astonishing cases have beencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 
ofthe world. Send three stamps for 100-page book. containing a valuable essay on 
the Drums, Copies of Patents, Letters 


from Doctors, Lawyers, 
ve been cured by these celebrated RUMS, 








DR. ROBERTS’ | & minh) 


OINTMENT, [0m 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 
Burns, ps Inflamed, Piles, laints, 
Cancer, Fistula, Scorbutic Com- 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Ulceerated Legs, 

EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING, 
Price 1s. 14d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 
Pilule Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. 
These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called ing’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient, 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s, each, 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 

and Sold by all Chemists, — 








A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
65s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
~ Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
provements — Loose Whecl— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 

ranteed equal to any £10 

Sewing Machine in the World 

meee for Family, Household, Dress- 

making and Manufacturing 

Purposes, Machiues by any other maker exchanged, 


J. Ga WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON. W. 













FITS. 
EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICKNESS. 


GIDDINESS, SENSATIONS, AND FAINTS. 


WILL demonstrate to the whole world how that most 
dreadful of all complaints, ‘ Epilepsy,’ which has 
been hitherto considered incurable, can be permanently 
cured (without the chance of failure). All afflicted may 
write with full hope and confidence to Mr. WILLIAMS, 
10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London ; who will send 
full particulars to any person free of all charge. 





Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 

Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 
Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAM 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
-BEECGHAM'’S PILLS. 


LADIES ALL USE A 


PERRY'S 
STANDARD 
post 


For Boots & Shoes. 





R ° Uv ee % 
BU Ri NY’ TA 
aad PRESERVES the SKIN 


SUN, WIND, or 





May be had of all Boot- 


as it is INVALUABLE at all seasons of the year for k 
makers, the Skin Soft and Blooming. Y en ee 
WHOLESALE: It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied to the Skin of 


the tenderest Infant. 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 





Glycerine 
é Gucumber 


Soon renders the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. 
Entirel: ae and events all 


DNE . 8, while the peculiar arrangements resulting in the Fast-woven Pile enable them 
c. 


from the effects of exposure to the 
WATER 

more effectually than any other known preparation. 
No Lady who values her complexion should ever be without it, 


Beware of injurious imitations, ““Beetham’s” is the only genuine. 

Bottles,‘ 1s., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 
Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM k SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions ani 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flashings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightfal Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wil 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’ 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore female 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost. complexion, bring back the keen a of appetite, 
atid arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by shoudailee” embracing all 

classes of societ “73 and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, — ’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor 

Full directions are given with each Bor. Sold by all Druggists ani 
ae Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom, 

ted only and sold Wholesale por Retail by the Proprietor, 1. 
BEEGE M, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 


THE “Louis.” 
THE “Louis.” 
THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without dis- 
covering that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, 


























to stand interminable wear that would ruin real velvets at four times the price. 
Special attention is drawn to the Colours, which for brilliancy, depth of 
tone, and magnificent appearance, are quite ‘*‘ perfection.” 
Kvery yard of the genuine bears the name ‘‘ LOUIS,’’ and the wear of 
every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, guaranteed. 
NOTE WELL !—The word “‘ LOUIS,” in connection with this Velveteen, is spelled 


is L.-O-U-I-s, ®? and in no other way. | 
THOMAS: WALLIS & GO. H{ HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


this celebrated make of Velveteen 








ATKINSON BARKERS 
ROYAL INFANTS 





PRESERVATIVE 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


HER MAJESTY : QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders. and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 






Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, ‘LOTION 
Supple, seo. 


wre most sedans Prices. 
Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
LT 2s. 
‘SOLD eibrenass 
D quinine AND IRON 
SEuat RERVE ar 
Sonali Appetite, Curés Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
Debiiity, &c. 
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